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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

UITEAU, the assassin of President GARFIELD, was found guilty on 
Wednesday evening. The jury were out but a short time, and 
seem to have been embarrassed by no doubts or differences. All the 
long-drawn offence of the trial has therefore produced no other result 
than that which, under a simpler method of judicial procedure, where 
it was not needful to try the criminal before the whole country, might 
have been reached ina few hours. But one question, of course, was pre- 
sented seriously to the jury,—that of sanity,—and, in promptly finding 
that the wretch had no insanity that made him irresponsible, they have 
responded accurately to the general judgment. It was difficult, of course, 
to trace and analyze the strange mental processes of such a creature ; 
but the jury has taken the common-sense view that the assassin under- 
stood the step he was taking, and was aware of its legal enormity. His 
‘‘insanity ’’ lay in the belief that he would find means, in the pro- 
cedure of the courts, or through the aid of those who came into power 
upon his victim’s death, to escape the penalty of the crime. All his 
twistings and turnings, all his brazen pretences and subterfuges, all his 
assumptions of an inspired motive, have been but the sanely suggested 
devices of one familiar with criminal court procedure to save himself 
from the gallows. A lunatic would not have attempted such methods 
of escape. It must be added that the jury have discharged well a most 
difficult duty ; and it is one of the few satisfactions growing out of the 
trial, that their finding serves to strengthen once more the public 

confidence in jury-findings in criminal cases. 


_ THE extent to which a President’s message fails to reach even the 
news-dealing class, was shown by the reiterated publication of a false 





report during the week. It was said that the President had expressed 
to a delegation his disapproval of the plan to revise the tariff by 
means of acommission. Mr. ARTHUR’S message contained a distinct ap- 
proval of this plan, as did Mr. FotGer’s Treasury report. The President is 
aman who makes up his mind slowly, and is therefore likely to unmake 
it still more-slowly. Yet we were asked to believe that in six weeks, 
with no new evidence before him, he had changed his opinion on an 
important point in public policy, and was unsaying all that he had 
said. It now appears that the report grew out of an answer which 
Mr. ARTHUR made to some question put to him by the delegation re- 
ferred to. He is disposed to assert very strongly the responsibility of 
Congress, and especially that of the House’s Committee of Ways and 
Means, for the character of this revision and the final action on it. 
He thinks that the Committee and the commission should be working 
together for the mastery of the question, so that the former may be 
able to take up the work of the latter intelligently. To this view, there 
can be no objection ; on the contrary, Mr. ARTHUR has done a service 
in calling attention to points which are in danger of being overlooked. 
The Committee and Congress itself cannot be too busy in trying. to 
master the facts and principles upon which revision must proceed. To 
them falls the final decision of the matter, and there is everything to 
gain from their ability to make that decision an intelligent one. 


THE proposal to patch up Mr. KEIFER’s selection of committees by 
enlarging the membership of some and creating a few more, was the 
means of wasting much valuable time in the House, without accom- 
plishing anything. Mr. Ropeson, who undertook to carry the measure 
through the House, did not appear to any advantage, while Mr. Kas- 
SON, in opposition to the measure, took the place of the real leader of 
the House. This is as we predicted at the beginning of the session. 
Neither Mr. Hiscock nor Mr. Rogpeson has the weight of their 
Western rival; and in the long run weight, and not position, will tell. 

The measure itself was objectionable. The committees are as large 
as can be managed, even by a good chairman. To enlarge them per- 
manently, merely to tide over a temporary difficulty, would have been 
the worst sort of management. It would be better to adopt some 
regulation which would give the House, or some large committee of it, 
a veto upon improper selections. 


How eager some Democrats are to make speeches against the tariff, 
was shown by S. S. Cox when he took the opportunity of a bill to 
remit the duties upon some clothing sent to this country for a benevo- 
lent purpose. Mr. Cox and other New York members will have their 
chance next week, when the Committee of Ways and Means will pre- 
sent a bill for the re-enactment of the duties on certain classes of iron 
goods, in such language that Mr. FrENcH and other Treasury officials will 
not be able to set them aside again by evasive interpretations. We 
may expect a very vigorous and telling debate ; but we have no doubt 
that the Protectionist side of the House will do itself justice. It 
will miss the aid which Mr. GarFIELD and Mr. ConcER would have 
given ; but Mr. KELLEy, the veteran in this good cause, will have able 
voices, as well as a majority of votes, on his side. We may suggest that 
the most profitable line of attack and defence for it to pursue is the 
historical. It is surprising how few are the people who know that Eng- 
land practiced Protection five hundred years before she tried Free Trade ; 
that every one of her industries, especially the manufactures of cotton 
and iron, were built up by high protective tariffs ; and that people are 
still alive who remember when the export of English machinery, or the 
tempting of skilled workmen to emigrate, was a criminal offence. 





Hardly more general is the knowledge that America tried Free Trade 
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while England was still a highly Protectionist country, and came back 
from repeated trials of it to the conviction that Protection is the only 
policy for a country in process of industrial development. Some inter- 
esting facts might be alleged from the industrial history of India and 
Ireland, showing the destruction of their manufactures, first by merci- 
less laws and then by merciless competition. 





THE matter of redistributing the membership of the House among 
the States is one that the last Congress should have settled and which 
this one cannot omit. Several of the State Legislatures do not meet 
this year, and, were not able to take any action at their last session, be- 
cause it was quite impossible to say what basis of redistribution would be 
adopted and what number would be assigned to the States they rep- 
resent. In case of an increase, nothing can be done next fall but elect 
as Representatives-at-Large the additional number of members. If a 
reduction is made, the State Legislature must hold a special session to 
consider the matter. This expense and trouble would have been avoided 
if Congress had done its plain duty by adopting such a redistribu- 
tion as would have given no unfair advantage to either party. We hope 
that the redistribution now to be adopted will be of this character. It 
is well enough to quarrel over the small details of our system ; but, 
when it comes to the distribution of political power among the States, 
there should be the seriousness which makes all thought of party advan- 
tage an impertinence. 


Mr. Epmunps has introduced a bill for the suppression of polygamy. 
It is as vigorous as any such measure can be, while retaining a proper 
regard for the limits imposed by the Constitution. His proposals differ 
from those of the law enacted some years ago, on the motion of Mr. 
JULIAN, in that he would disfranchise every person in the Utah territory 
who practices polygamy, and would give the government into the hands 
of the Gentiles and the small number of Mormons who have either but 
one wife or none at all. In trials for the offence itself, which is sharply 
defined, he would exclude even unmarried and monogamous Mormons, 
who approve of the practice. We foresee a great difficulty in working 
such a law. ‘The evidence of polygamous marriage is as good as inac- 
cessible, so long as the wife herself will not turn State’s evidence. It 
has become the fashion in Utah to avoid knowing anything about your 
friend’s second and later marriages. Mr. Epmunps tries to meet this by 
punishing, though less severely, the habit of cohabiting with more than 
one woman, in the absence of proof of a polygamous marriage. But 
any Mormon will declare that he disapproves of this practice in gen- 
eral; and how, then, are they to be excluded from the jury? And, if 
permitted to serve, what will prevent their acquitting the accused of 
this offence, when they are satisfied that it is the other of which he has 
been guilty ? 

Mr. Epmunps’s bill comes at a time when there is a general 
demand for a vigorous crusade against polygamy. The clergy of several 
large cities have taken the lead in promoting this, and there is a very 
large public opinion in support of the demand. There is a general 
expectation that before this Congress adjourns something will be done 
for the abolition of this ‘‘ twin relic of barbarism.’’ Weare fully in sym- 
pathy with this feeling ; but we cannot forget that we may pay too high 
a price for even such a result as the suppression of polygamy. Excited 
opinion is seldom reasonable or judicious. It recks little of setting bad 
precedents. It forgets for what base ends other men will use the meas- 
ures it sanctions for the best of ends. There is, therefore, need to move 
slowly, and to see that our legislation conforms, not only to our Con- 
stitutional law, but to the great traditions of individual freedom which 
are a precious heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race. When men like Dr. 
Howarpb Crospy begin to talk of using the United States army for the 
suppression of Mormonism, it is necessary to remember that the Gov- 
ernment is no more called upon to suppress Mormonism than to suppress 
Presbyterianism, and that, even in attacking the practice of polygamy, 
it must keep within the legitimate lines of Governmental action. 


THE Post-Office Department asks relief from Congress in the matter 
of the laws regulating contracts for mail-routes. The law requires that 
each bid be accompanied by a bond, signed by two responsible persons. 
The Department has before it a number of such bonds, signed by 





persons who have not the property qualifications prescribed by the law. 
It would appear a very simple matter for the Postmaster-General to throw 
out such bonds and the accompanying bids. But the lawyers have a 
professional tradition forbidding any such exercise of discretion. They 
require that a Court—with their valuable help, of course,—shall pass upon 
such documents before they can be pronounced illegal. Straw-bailmen 
may be punished for signing such bonds; but the Department cannot 
refuse to accept them, even though it knows their character and is 
prosecuting two of these very signers for similar signatures on earlier 
bonds! So the Department goes to Congress, and asks to be saved 
from the lawyers by such a change in the law as will vest this small 
discretion in the officials. As it must decide on these bids within 
six weeks, there is not much time for delay ; and, although Congress 
swarms with lawyers, it is to be hoped that they will decide for once 
that the Government may save itself from swindlers without paying 
retainers and drawing up indictments. 


THOSE who had been looking for a boom in prices with the advent 
of the new year, have been severely disappointed. There has been no 
buoyancy in values, especially in the stock markets, and successive hap- 
penings have served to darken rather than lighten the speculative out- 
look. The continuance of the trunk-line war, and the arrival of the 
expected collapse in Paris speculations, have been circumstances too 
serious to permit the growth of great confidence. It is, in fact, the 
part of wisdom to advise caution. The signal to financiers and business 
men now should be to ‘‘ run slowly and keep a sharp lookout ahead.’’ 
This will certainly postpone and may avert disasters whose approach 
has been indicated by a variety of special circumstances, as well as by 
the analogy of the situation to that which existed ten years ago. The 
rapid reduction of our exports, and the growth of our imports, during 


the closing half of 1881, are facts of very serious concern. While we . 


have been holding our grain at prices above the Liverpool market, 
the Russian granaries, stored in the autumn with one of the greatest 
crops ever raised in their country, have been furnishing to Western 
Europe a large part of its food-supply. We have simply over-stayed 
the market, and we have lost the sale to our English customers of the 
bread which they have recently been eating. It is just so much 
money not put into our pockets, and which now we never can put 
there. Whether the tendency of foreign trade will presently change, 
or not, has become a matter of the utmost importance. We cannot 
go on, increasing our purchases and reducing our sales, as we have 
been doing, without soon reaching the point where our gold will go 
abroad to settle balances; and this point may be suddenly brought 
into view by financial embarrassments, such as this in Paris, compell- 
ing the banks of that city, London and Amsterdam to call for sup- 
port upon the money-market of the, United States. When people are 
embarrassed, they must sell their holdings; and in the cases we are 
considering a part of those thrown on the market must naturally be 
American securities, which will come quickly over to us, to be turned 
into money. For such shocks, we are not at present well prepared. 


THE railroad situation continues to be perturbed. The announced 
settlement of the trunk-line contest proves to be no settlement at 
all, but only a series of diplomatic four parlers which may lead to 
an understanding, and may not, but which certainly indicate that there 
is to be no immediate adjustment of the matters at issue. It has been 
agreed, as the statement goes, to submit the differences to certain 
gentlemen for consideration, in order that the parties to the dispute 
may have their counsel. There is, of course, no ‘‘arbitration’’ in this, 
and no assurance that such counsel as the referees may give will be 
accepted when given. Further, there is a manifest uncertainty as to 
the unanimity with which the trunk-lines have agreed, even so far as 
this; one or two of them seem to be unbound and uncommitted. 
Still further, it is evident that the vital point at issue is the question of 
rates proportionate to distance. If neither New York, on one hand, 
nor Philadelphia and Baltimore, on the other, will abandon the ground 
they have been holding, the referees will have but small chances of se- 
curing any real composition of the dispute. 


THE Democracy of the State of Ohio is in a badly disorganized 
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condition. Everyone knows that the nomination of Mr. BoOKWALTER 
for Governor last year was an experiment on the part of the younger 


members of the party, and that the ‘‘ machine’’ did very little to | , 
| quite unjust, both to the majority of the stockholders and to this 


secure his election, because it was offended at having the choice taken out 
of itsown hands. But that it managed to draw largely upon Mr. Boox- 
WALTER for money, nobody supposed. It now appears that the can- 
didate’s money was given freely to newspapers and managers who did 
nothing substantial to effect his election, but turned upon him with 
abuse as soon as the returns were in. As a consequence, the party in 
Ohio is broken up ver} badly into two factions, who spare none of the 
resources of the language in expressing mutually uncomplimentary 
opinions. We are not surprised at this result. When the best and 
most progressive elements of the party in Ohio put forward a rich man 
for the highest office of the State, because he is rich, and can pay his 
way into the Governor’s chair, then we fail to see what there is to hold 
such a party together. It has lost faith in principles ; and apart from 
principles there is no power of cohesion to keep together a party in op- 
position. 





THE dead-lock in the New York Legislature is still unbroken, thanks 
to the obstinacy of Mr. KELLy’s friends. They hint pretty broadly 
that they are ready for a ‘‘ dicker’’ with the regular Democracy ; but 
the regulars show no signs of coming to terms with them. We are not 
surprised at the delay. There is no party interest which will suffer 
through the Legislature remaining an unorganized body, and there is no 
party gain to be secured by early action. Each party to the quarrel can 
better afford the delay than a surrender. It is only the public business 


which suffers; and that is nobody’s business. 


A few Republicans proposed to vote for the regular Democratic 
candidates, to secure an organization, provided their own caucus did 
not object. It was a weakness to insert such a qualification ; their duty 
to the Commonwealth should have been their sufficient motive, without 
their asking anyone’s consent. The caucus did not consent, as a mat- 
ter of course. Italso has no party interest to serve by such a step, and 
the indifference of the public to the delay of its affairs encourages pas- 
sivity. Besides, who knows whether the Republicans may not get some- 
thing in the course of the scramble? So the Republicans at Albany 
maintain their dignified position as Mr. JoHN KgLLy’s accomplices. 





SOME change has been made upon the face of Republican political 
movements in Pennsylvania by the definite appearance of State Treas- 
urer BUTLER as a candidate for Governor. Mr. BUTLER is a farmer of 
Chester County who had served three years in the Legislature, when, 
in 1879, he was elected State Treasurer by a phenomenal majority of 
nearly sixty thousand. His record is clean, his abilities substantial, and 
his associations and private character without reproach. The announce- 
ment of his candidacy, though it has been repeatedly suggested and 
somewhat urged in the newspapers of the State, has caused no little 
comment and speculation; for Mr. BuTLer, though not avowedly a 
‘‘machine’’ man, or conspicuously associated with the managers of that 
political concern, has been on cordial terms with Senator CAMERON and 
Colonel Quay, and his nomination in 1879 was largely forwarded by 
the latter’s approval. It is therefore suggested that his candi- 
dacy is simply adjunctive with that of General Braver, the expecta- 
tion being that the former can get delegates—and prevent an anti- 
‘machine ’’ Republican from getting them,—in counties where General 
BEAVER might not be able to effect that result ; in other words, that the 
two would cover nearly the whole field, and leave little room for suc- 
cessful work by the ‘‘ Continental’’ Independents. This view, however, 
is evidently not shared universally, or even generally, by Republicans 
opposed to the ‘‘ machine ;’’ and it is already plain that Mr. BuTer will 
also have from that wing of the party much cordial support. Exactly 
what degree of success his candidacy is likely to have, however, can be 
better judged a few days later. 


In speaking of the election of Mr. GoweEN as saving the Reading 
road from the hands of a group of New York speculators, we were fully 
aware of the arrangement he had made with Mr. VANDERBILT to give 
the Central road access to the anthracite coal regions from the north, 
through Williamsport. It was, of course, the Jay GouLp interest to 





which we referred, and which was believed to be concerned in the 
BonpD management of the Reading. 
The comments of Zhe Economist (London,) upon the election are 


country. Zhe Economist is greatly grieved that the Messrs. McCat- 
MONT have proved unable to keep Mr. GowEN out of the management 
of the road, and regards the result of the election as little better than 
an act of robbery. The Messrs. McCatmont bought their shares with 
the understanding that the management of the road would be controlled 
by the majority of the stock. For years, they contributed, in spite of 
some opposition, to keep Mr. GowEN in the presidency.- Now, for 
reasons which seem good to themselves, they desire his removal. A 
majority of the stock is voted on the other side by its owners, and Mr. 
GoweEN is president. What wrong is done to the McCaLmonts? 
There is no proposition to discriminate in any way against them or any 
other foreign stockholders. Nobody has ever charged that the road 
has been managed in any other interests than those of the stockholders. 
And the election has been as fair as possible, after a very full appeal 
from both sides to every stock-owner on both sides of the ocean. The 
Economist insults the Courts of this Commonwealth very gratuitously 
when it represents these poor Scotch gentlemen as denied justice in 
this matter. The Courts would be guilty of very gross injustice, if they 
were to call in question the recent election. It is, however, but natu- 
ral for Englishmen to confound New York with Pennsylvania, and to 
suppose that dur judges are of the type of the gentleman who recently 
manipulated the stock of the Manhattan Company by orders and in- 
junctions. There is a difference. 





TWENTY-THREE students of Princeton College have been indicted 
by the grand jury of the county for gross rowdyism and wilful destruc- 
tion of public and private property. It is quite possible that in some 
of these indictments the grand jury may be in the wrong: But there is 
no room for doubt that the offences alleged were committed by students 
of the college, and good reason to believe that it was an extraordinary 
outbreak of a spirit which is not of recent date in the place. All the 
rowdyism occurred on one night,—the 20th of December. Had it not 
been for these indictments, we should never have known that the 
Princeton freshmen, in the joy of their hearts after passing their first- 
term examinations, broke every lamp in the main streets, cut down 
trees in the public grounds, stoned the houses of three of the pro- 
fessors, broke up fences and threw them into the road, and otherwise 
disgraced themselves. We are not surprised at this display of their 
quality. The collection of a great body of young men in a small town, 
and their consequent isolation from the humanizing influences of their 
homes, always generates a mischievous condition of public opinion 
among them. False standards of what is manly and admirable get a 
controlling influence. Young men who, under more favorable sur- 
roundings, would behave with as much propriety as is consistent with a 
healthful flow of animal spirits, catch the infection when thus isolated 
from the better influences of their lives. ‘‘ College spirit ’’ is bought at 
a high price when it costs even a temporary deterioration of character. 

Dr. McCosu’s presidency has had its full share of this kind of 
trouble. He congratulates himself, in speaking of recent occurrences, 
that he has never had occasion to expel a student from Princeton Col- 
lege. From the published reports of what has occurred in the institu- 
tion, we should say there had been plenty of instances in which the 
expulsion of offenders would have been an excellent proceeding, and, 
indeed, the only measure which many of our colleges would have thought 
of using. We aré surprised, and not agreeably, to learn that it has not 
been resorted to. Dr. McCosn’s call to Princeton was something of an 
experiment. It was doubted if a man who had grown up amid such 
different surroundings would be equal to keeping in hand so many 
hundreds of young Americans. We do not think the results have dis- 
pelled the doubt. 





THE experiment is to be made of introducing industrial education 
into Girard College. The Russian system, adopted in the Boston Tech- 
nological Institute after its exhibition in this city in 1876, has been 
selected. It aims at teaching the principal processes in various trades, 
and not at producing salable commodities of any kind. It was STEPHEN 
GIRARD’s purpose that the children should be apprenticed, on their 
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leaving the college, to some trade. The break-down of the apprentice- 
ship system has abrogated this part of his plan. For many years, it 
has been found impossible to obtain such places for them; and, where 
they have been apprenticed, in compliance with his will, the arrange- 
ment in many cases has been more nominal than real. The new plan 
carries out the spirit of his bequest, although the method is different. 
The children will at least learn the use of their hands, as the first step 
to the production of useful work. Meanwhile, our grammar schools 
go on teaching the whole body of the city’s children the industry of 
the clerk. Days, months, years, are spent on lessons in mercantile 
arithmetic and writing ; and then, at the end of all, we wonder why 
so many want places at a desk, and so few at the work-bench ! 





THE British Ministry are finding the question of keeping in prison 
the arrested Members of Parliament a very seriousone. Mr. PARNELL 
will give no pledges. If he were let out on the eve of Parliament’s 
meeting, he would have a series of ovations, and would preach the 
‘*No Rent’’ gospel afresh, before setting out for London. On the 
other hand, it has a very ugly look to keep Members of Parliament in 
Kilmainham Jail while that body is in session, and still more so as they 
have not been and are not to be tried. Such athing has not happened 
in the British Islands since the Middle Ages. The very attempt to 
arrest the ‘‘ Five Members’’ for a political offence in 1641 was the 
outbreak of the Civil War; and, while the same arbitrary king kept 
Sir Joun Exior in prison till his death, it is also true that no Parlia- 
ment met between his arrest and his death. Mr. GLADSTONE is about 
to force an atheist upon the House of Commons, on the ground that 
Nottingham must not forfeit her representation. But he is quite will- 
ing to see Cork deprived of it by his own act. .Once more there is 
one measure for English affairs and quite another for Irish. 





THE long course of speculation in France, to which M. GAMBETTA 
and his friends have contributed more than their share, has come to an 
end, and, curiously enough, it is a great Legitimist and Catholic com- 
pany which has broken down. The Union Générale of Lyons is a 
huge banking establishment, under another name, for the investment of 
of the savings of this party in remunerative enterprises. Unfortu- 
nately, the search for remunerative investments is a difficult one when 
money is plenty; and the Union Générale lent the money of its highly 
respectable patrons to some very dubious concerns. It has now reached 
the end of that operation, and every kind of stock has felt the effect of 
its discredit. Asa consequence, there is a tendency to drain money 
from other quarters to France. English speculators watch the Paris 
bourse to see what good things are to be picked up. French houses 
of undoubted solvency borrow foreign money at high rates, to tide 
over the ‘‘ bad quarter of an hour.’’ American four per cents. are 
sent home to realize their price, and exchange rises to a point threat- 
ening the export of gold. Probably there will be no export. Stocks 
seem to rally somewhat in France; Europe has not bought anything 
like the quantity of our cotton she must have ; exports for the rest 
of the fiscal year will rise, instead of falling. But an export may come, 
though it will be slight and temporary. 





M. GamBetta’s policy seems to lead onward pretty directly to a 
defeat and the dissolution of the Ministry. On all the main points, 
he has a majority of the Chamber of Deputies against him. The Con- 
stitution provides for a revision of the Constitution by a ‘‘ congress,” 
or joint-meeting of the two Chambers, whenever the Chamber of Depu- 
ties demands this. M. GamBetra insists that the points for revision 
shall be determined previously by the two Chambers, else the Chamber 
of Deputies, having the majority in the ‘‘ congress,’ might vote simply 
to abolish the Senate. The Chamber maintains that the Constitution 
fixes no limit to the power of the congress, and in France there is no 
law for the submission of amendments to the people. As to the amend- 
ments M. GaMBETTA proposes, those which restrain the power of the 
Senate over appropriation bills, and forbid the creation of new life 
Senators, will pass ; that for the enactment of the vote by departements, 
instead of arrondissements, will be defeated, and probably will force 
his resignation. But Opportunist ingenuity may suggest some compro- 
mise. 





This fight over the vote by departments is a part of a much larger 
struggle. Eyer since the First Consul took M. Si1zyEs’s proposed Con- 
stitution to pieces, omitting all the parts favorable to popular liberty, 
and retaining all those which strengthened the Government, France 
has had astrongly centralized system. Every local official is appointed 
from Paris, and is expected to do the political work of those who ap- 
pointed him. Of late years, as the correspondent of Zhe Evening Post 
shows, the necessities of the Republican party and its short-lived Min- 
istries have compelled a change. Deputies have secured the appoint- 
ment of their dependants as local officials, and these, in turn, have looked 
to their patrons at Paris, instead of to the Government. To M. Gam- 
BETTA, as to every true Frenchman, centralization is the ideal of gov- 
ernment, and whatever interrupts it is an abuse. So he has decided to 
put an end to this power of the Deputies over the officials, that he may 
have all the strings in his own hand, to move France at his pleasure. 
By substituting departmental for lesser constituencies, he hopes to de- 
stroy the local importance of the Deputies who annoy him ; and by 
isolating the local officials from their influence he means to create a 
great ‘‘machine,’’ which will return only Government candidates to 
the Chamber. He is working for ends not unlike those of Prince Bis- 
MARCK, but not so frankly. The Deputies see what it all means, and 
they intend to resist. 





PRINCE BISMARCK tells the Germans very frankly that they have not 
secured Parliamentary government, that HOHENZOLLERN kings rule as 
well as reign, and that no responsibility of the Ministry to the Reichstag 
is recognized by the law of the Empire. In all this, as Herr BENNIGSEN 
sadly admits, the Chancellor is right. The Liberals can do no better 
than admit that he is right, and then raise the still larger question 
whether such a state of affairs is any longer to be endured by a free 
people. The great struggle in German history has been toward national 
unity. While other countries were securing the popular liberties through 
the slow growth of precedent, or by violent insurrections, Germany 
has been ready to welcome any despot who could make her one country, 
under one Government. Now that unity has been secured, freedom 
must follow. Exactly in what way it will follow, no one can foretell ; 
but the next duty of the German Liberals is not argument as to what 
the present status is or is not. It is earnest work and sacrifice to secure 
a better. 





METHODS OF TARIFF REVISION. 
\ LARGE part of our governmental machinery is still in an ex- 





perimental condition. We have not learned yet exactly what 
is needed and what is not needed for the public service. Some de- 
partments are amply provided for. Some need to-be very much 
expanded in their activities, notably the Post-Office. As the New 
York State Board of Charities reminds us, our Government 
still lags behind those of Europe, and even Canada, as regards the 
use there made of the post-office to promote economy and thrift 
among the people. One great department is yet to be created,— 
the department of commerce and manufactures. In every European 
Government of any importance, there is something corresponding 
to the English Board of Trade, whose president is a member of the 
English Cabinet. In France, the Ministry of Commerce has just 
been invested with the rank of a full Cabinet position. In America, 
the care of our foreign commerce falls partly to the Department of 
State, through the consuls, but mainly to the Treasury, which very 
naturally regards it merely as a source of public revenue. The 
much greater interest of domestic commerce and manufactures is 
somewhat under the care of the Secretary of the Interior, who has 
the responsibility of seeing to the enforcement of the laws regu- 
lating steamboats, and the like. Some few branches of it are re- 
membered by the Treasury as a source of internal revenue. But, 
for the most part, the executive part of the Government pays no 
attention to it, except when the time comes to take acensus. It is 
nobody’s business to know just what is wanted and what should be 
done to promote intercourse and the exchange of services among 
our own people. It is nobody’s business to know just what are the 
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conditions under whicha branch of manufacture can be utilized and 
developed to maturity in this new world of ours. It is nobody’s 
business to know what duties are excessive and what are deficient 
in the national tariff. And, when questions of its change arise, there 
is not an official in Washington who is compétent to tell Congress 
what changes are desirable and what are unwise. 


This defect in our system is not due to any want of urgency on 
the part of those whose interests are concerned. The manufac- 
turers of America years ago pressed this subject on the attention 
of Congress. They asked for the creation of a department of com- 
merce and manufactures, of at least equal rank with that of agri- 
culture. They would support very heartily a proposal to enlarge 
the Cabinet to nine members, by creating a Secretaryship of Ag- 
riculture and Mining, and a Secretaryship of Commerce and Man- 
ufactures. The English Cabinet has thirteen places. The Prus- 
sian has ten, one being the “ Ministry of Commerce and Industry,” 
another the “ Ministry of Agriculture, Domains and Forests,” while 
yet another is that of “ Public Works.” The French Cabinet has 
eleven places, one being the “ Ministry of Commerce,” while another 
It is only America which 
represents in its Cabinet the great industries of its people merely 
through the officers whose duty it is to get taxes out of them. 
We do not begrudge to our agriculture the possession of a subor- 
dinate bureau. On the contrary, we would like to see the boon in- 
creased to the European measure. But the solitary position of 
that bureau, to the exclusion of all other industries, belongs to a 
stage of our industrial development which we are rapidly leaving 
behind us; just as the general exclusion of all industries from Cabi- 
net representation represents a theory of government which the 
nation abandoned more than twenty years ago, and to which it 
shows no disposition to return. 

One consequence of this deficiency in our machinery is the ne- 
cessity for the erection of temporary substitutes in the great emer- 
gencies of legislation. Our present tariffis unsatisfactory to every- 
body. Nobody defends it, except relatively, and in the hope of 
something better. But how are we to get something better? One 
set of people say: “ Let Congress itself make up something better. 
That is what we pay it to do.” This assumption is quite untrue. 
Congress is not elected with reference to the qualities of its mem- 
bers as experts in such difficult matters. It is made up very gen- 
erally of lawyers, who may be excellent legislators, but are no 
more competent to define the incidence of any given import duty 
than they are to explain the old controversy between Neptunian 
and Plutonian geologists. Being generally men of fair intelligence, 
they are fully able to appreciate at its worth the evidence and con- 
clusions of experts; but they are not themselves experts; and, 
while no one is unwilling to accept them as final arbitrators, every- 
one who is concerned to have the new tariff meet the needs of the 
country, must tremble to think of it originating with Congress it- 
self. The measure of Congressional intelligence in such matters 
was furnished by the bill which removed all duties from quinine, 
but left them on the materials of its manufacture ; and in that case 
Congress enjoyed the assistance of one of those “revenue re- 
formers,” who assume to possess all the wisdom of the age on this 
subject. 

The plea that Congress must make the new tariff without any 
help from experts, comes from two quarters. Some Congressmen, 
like Mr. SHERMAN, think it an indignity to admit that they are 
unfit for such work. Mr. SHERMAN must not forget, however, that 
he has had an experience which gives him an exceptional acquaint- 
ance with tariff matters. And yet the country recollects some 
decisions which received his sanction as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and which threatened wholesale disaster to as many American 
industries. The other class of objectors to outside help are those 


whose chief desire is to see the tariff attacked at once, and as little 





left of it as possible. It is not revision, but destruction, that they 
want. In defiance of the express purpose of the American people 
to maintain the system of Protection until the roof is on our in- 
dustrial system, they take every opportunity and every pretence to 
overthrow the protective policy. As one of their English friends 
remarked in the /ronmonger (London), there is nothing they have 
more reason to fear than the removal of absurdities, anomalies 
and excessive duties from the tariff; for that would take from them 
their stock in trade. The more reckless, unintelligent and indis- 
criminate the reductions in the tariff, the better, in their view. It 
is not experience, but experiment, that they want. And their 
whole discussion of the subject, so far as we have seen it, is devoid 
of that candor which is the only right basis for public discussion. 

We have not the slightest objection to Free Traders doing their 
very best to convert the American people to their views. We have 
the fullest faith in the power of that logic which there is in facts 
to keep the American people on the Protectionist side. We believe 
that the country will make no more Free Trade experiments. But 
we object distinctly to such a treatment of secondary questions as 
is designed te secure a settlement of those which are primary, in a 


' sense which is not conformable to the express will of the Ameri- 


can people. Let us have Free Trade openly and above-board, if 
the people want it. But, if they do not want it, and elect a Presi- 
dent and a Congress pledged to resist it, let us not have it in the 
form of “revenue reforms” and unintelligent “tariff revisions,” 
which mean Free Trade under another guise. That is not honesty. 

It is pleaded that a tariff commission means delay. The oppo- 
nents of such a commission are responsible in great measure for 
the delay. This plan was proposed by Mr. Eaton a year ago. It 
was backed with all the honest energies of the Protectionist party. 
It met with nothing but contemptuous opposition from the other 
side of the House. Had the Free Traders supported it as did the 
Protectionists, the labors of the commission would have been half 
over by this time, and its report would have been ready for Congress 
in 1883,—a quiet session, with no Presidential election impending. 
It is their efforts which have put the measure off for a year, forcing 
the commission to report to the Congress of 1884, when every 
politician will be thinking of its effect on the elections. Whether 
they will gainanything by that kind of delay, they know best. One 
thing is certain: American public opinion is not where it was in 
1845, when Mr. LowELv’s “ pious editor” remarked : 

“I go Free Trade, thru thick and thin, 
Because it kind o’ rouses 
The folks to vote,—an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet custom-houses.” 

If there is one time when an American statesman is not ready 
to “go Free Trade,” it is when he is about to go back to his 
constituency, to ask “the folks to vote”’ him back to Congress. 





= 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT. 


T is too soon, yet, to say with confidence what will be the out- 
] come from the Independent Republican conference when it shall 
reassemble in May. But it is none too soon to see that the elements 
exist in Pennsylvania for a most extensive and formidable new po- 
litical movement. It is but an act of wisdom for those interested 
in politics to study the existing situation in the light of this fact. 

-We lay stress, of course, upon the manifestation of Independent 
feeling in November. That was a circumstance too great and too 
significant to be disregarded in any present study of Pennsylvania 
politics. To have gathered, in less than sixty days, with no previous 
preparation, or intimation that such a movement would be made, 
—since it was not even contemplated,—fifty thousand Independent 
votes, was something unprecedented and amazing. For Mr. WotrFe, 
as the candidate, there was a cordiality of feeling ; but the votes he 
received were in few cases a personal tribute. There lay behind 
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him a disposition to protest,—a readiness to raise the standard of 
revolt ; and it was from this the fifty thousand votes came forth. 

Stress must be laid, too, upon the peculiar political conditions 
that have come to exist in the city of Philadelphia. Here, within 
the smallest county of the sixty-seven, lies one-fifth of the State’s 
population. Here are five Congressmen, and eight Senators and 
thirty-eight Representatives in the General Assembly. From here 
comes in great part the political force—we say force, not direction, 
—that controls the State, and from here, in the average result of 
past elections, has come the majority which the Republican party 
of Pennsylvania was able to secure. Outside the city, parties have 
been almost evenly balanced ; Philadelphia’s vote it has been that 
has made'the State Republican for nearly a quarter of a century. 
When, therefore, Philadelphia breaks her party lines, and deliber- 
ately organizes her municipal affairs in defiance of party methods, 
this itself marks plainly the rise of a new tide of public feeling. If 
there had been no union from the other counties with the Inde- 
pendent voters of Philadelphia in November,—if there had been 
no vote for WoLFE but that which the city cast,—the intelligent 
and careful reader must have been compelled to pause here and 
consider whether a revolution was not in the process of formation. 

It must be remembered that the need of party organization is 
not now so pressing. The time was when men felt—we speak 
especially of Republicans,—that they must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in party lines, and that they dare not do otherwise than 
sink their individual preferences in the general purpose and expres- 
sion. But that time is past. Partisans, whose life is bound up in 
political “work,” may not see the fact. Men anxious to hold their 
places—other men eagerly expectant of office, through party suc- 
cess,—-may suppose that the spirit of party division is as fierce as it 
was twenty years ago. But the pressure is, in fact, relaxed. We 
are hard upon an era of good feeling,—one like that of Monroe’s 
time in essential respects, though quite unlike it in many particulars 
not essential. There was, from 1817 to 1822, a time of ‘‘ dead-water ” 
in national politics, before the party tides again began to flow, Old 
issues had disappeared; new ones were not formed or formulated. 
It is so at present. We shall not say that there is now no differ- 
ence between the Democratic and the Republican parties. We 
shall not say that every issue over which they have contended is 
entirely disposed of. But the truth is not to be gainsaid, that, since 
the day when Jonn Qutncy Apams took the Presidential oath, fifty- 
seven years ago, there has never been a time when so little differ- 
ence of principle, so little variation in policy, so little that is vital 
in party organism, separated the two great parties of the country. 
Party bitterness is substantially unknown. Party fervor, and zeal, 
and vehemence, are shown by few except those who are hot on the 
scent for “ spoils.” 

Under such circumstances, independence is a national outcome. 
It appears because in such a time it safely may express itself, and 
because in it the long pent-up and repressed feeling of the thoughtful 
citizen finds voice at last. The Independent votes of November 
last were cast in the great majority of cases with a feeling of cheer- 
tul relief, a deep inspiration, as if now, for once, the voter breathed 
full and free the air of a true enfranchisement. In the organization 
in Philadelphia to re-establish municipal order, and to cast out the cor- 
ruptions that have burdened and abused the community, there is a 
feeling almost of exultation on the part of those who find themselves 
fairly entered upon the work. It is the rise of the people.’ It 
is the strong joy of a citizenship overthrowing its oppressors. 
What men have done in the past by force of arms, they are doing 
now, not less effectively or less heroically, by the peaceful methods 
which our system provides. 

The work, then, is begun. The head of the Independent col- 
umn appears. Shall it march, or not? It is said that the circum- 
stances in November were exceptional ; and this is true. It is said 





that many who voted for Mr. Wo tre did it only as a special and 
extraordinary protest, with the distinct feeling that they would act 
differently a year thereafter. This, also, is true. But, while some 
men were moved to cast their Independent ballot in the off-year 
because there was not much at stake, many men will be more 
powerfully moved in the year when greater interests are involved 
and when it becomes evident that there is a larger necessity for 
protesting. Methods that appeared dictatorial and oppressive 
when they presented but a single candidate, will appear still more 
so when they put forward four candidates. The “ boss’’-ship that 
stood behind a nomination for State Treasurer ‘must be less offensive 
than when its stands behind nominations for Governor, Lieutenant- 
Goverhor, Judge of the Supreme Court, and a Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. Let no one deceive himself here. Those who 
trembled with a faintness of purpose, as they handed up an Inde- 
pendent ballot in 1881, may faint entirely as they face the duties 
of 1882; but it is not withinthe nature of freemen who have in- 
herited their institutions of freedom from Runnymede and Naseby, 
to be less courageous when the need for courage increases. The 
time is favorable for action. Herein lies the great and potent pos- 
sibility. In the hour when the need arrives, the actors will appear, 
—the Independent column will move forward on its march. 

It is no unreasonable object in behalf of which the Independent 
movement organizes. It makes no demand to “rule,” and it has 
no wish to “ruin.” Measuring all by their own rules of “ boss- 
ship,” and assuming that the desire to dictate and to grab lies 
strong in the breasts of others, as it does in their own, the managers 
of: the “ machine” have ascribed to the Independent movement pur- 
poses which it does not entertain. Its inspiration is the desire to 
exercise a clear and untrammelled right of suffrage. It revolts 
against the degradation of “boss” rule. It marches out from a 
camp whose practices are not tolerable, bearing its banner of indi- 
vidual conviction and personal freedom of choice. There is noth- 
ing in this of “rule or ruin.” It may be ruinous to the schemes 
of “bosses” when the people decline to serve them longer ; but 
this is a consequence as muchas it is an object of Independent 
action. With fifty thousand votes for Mr. Wo Fr, General Batty 
was still successful; but however the result might prove was not 
the concern of those who made up the fifty thousand. They sepa- 
rated from what they were unwilling to tolerate, and for whatever 
consequences might follow the separation they felt no responsibility. 

How the Independent conference will act in May, depends, of 
course, upon the surroundings of that time. It will act as it feels. 
It will feel as the circumstances cause it to do. The events of the 
intervening four months will create its resolves and shape its action. 
But, for the present, as we have already pointed out, the essential 
and significant fact of the situation is the certainty that the move- 
ment begun last year is capable of far larger activities and more 
decisive results in the present year,—that the circumstances of the 
time tend to revolt against political bondage, and that the making 
of new fetters, and the attempt to again place them on men’s 
wrists, will surely bring about a protesting movement of a scope 


and character far beyond what was looked for at the election of 
1881. 





——— 


WEEKLY NOTES. 


T is proposed by the Chicago Historical Society to celebrate in an 
appropriate manner the two hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River by La Satie. The date of the 
anniversary will be April gth. A circular issued by the Historical So- 
ciety presents some correspondence on the subject between its president, 
Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD, and the Hon. E. B. WasHBuRNE,—the latter 
giving an interesting extract from a letter of the distinguished French 
historical writer, M. PIERRE Marcry. M. Marcry says: 


“Why should not the Chicago Historical Society unite with the other societies of the 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi to make a commemorative ceremony on the date of 
April 9th, 1882? Did not La SALLE do more than Father MARQUETTE and Tours 
JOLIET, and certainly more than Father HENNEPIN, whose discovery of the Falls of St. 
Anthony has been celebrated? I take the liberty, sir, to submit to you this idea, as 
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well as a decision by which the Academy of Rouen, the natal town of LA SALLE, will 
associate itself with the Society of Chicago, and, if possible, with other societies estab- 
lished on the soil of one of her children. To my mind, it is important to have the 
people keep up the remembrance of a common glory, for there is a principle of peace 
and affection in such an association with the past worthy of all respect.” 


It is upon this suggestion that the Chicago society is acting, and its 
circular, after reciting that ‘‘ LA SALLE was one of the first white men 
who ever set foot upon the soil where Chicago now stands, and that 
his settlement on Peoria Lake, in March, 1680, where he built Fort 
Créve-Cceur, was the first civilized occupation of what now constitutes 
the State of Illinois, and that it was from this point that he impro- 
vised the expedition to discover the mouth of the Mississippi,’’ sug- 
gests that the historical associations located in the valleys of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio Rivers should unite in a general celebration of the 
anniversary at New Orleags. In connection with the idea, Mr. Mar- 
SHALL FIELD, of Chicago, has given one thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of procuring an authentic portrait of La SALLE, to be exhibited 
at the celebration, and afterwards to be hung upon the walls of the 
Chicago society’s rooms. ress 

Apropos of this, the suggestion is natural that the proposed bi-cen- 
tennial celebration of PENN’s landing on the west shore of the Delaware 
should now be making good headway. ‘To commemorate the.founding 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ought to be and is a proud 
opportunity for its people. What there is of good character, of earnest 
purpose, of sound principle, and liberal and humane institutions, in this 
State, is all closely related to the plan of government that its great 
founder devised. He established a broad foundation ; those who have 
come after him, building sometimes well and sometimes indifferently, 
have seldom, if ever, exceeded the general breadth of the plan drawn 
up two centuries ago. Thus far, the public interest in this celebration 
has seemed to be languid. The Legislature was asked for financial aid, 
but failed to vote any, a proposition to give ten thousand dollars (in- 
stead of the three hundred thousand asked, ) being buried amongst the 
mass of unfinished business. A programme for the celebration has been 
announced, however, and it is to be hoped that its announcement will 
now attract more general attention to the subject, even if it is by way 
of remark upon the incongruity of remembering WILLIAM PENN with 
the music of brass bands and the parading of soldiery. Intelligent 
discussion of the subject now will certainly result in securing a suitable 
commemoration next autumn. 


Just as to-day we spend great sums on Christmas, and New Year, 
and Easter, and birth-day, cards, so in the last century many people 
went to great expense in visiting-cards. It was quite the fashion then 
to write the name on cards engraved with views of classic ruins. 
Among them, the great Lord Ciive—who became a classic ruin him- 
self,—did this. Mr. TowN.ey, a social celebrity of the day, hada 
card engraved by SKELTON, with busts of HomeR and PERICLES. Sir 
JosHUA REYNOLDs’s card was engraved by BarToLozziI. CANova’s rep- 
resented a block of marble, rough-hewn from the quarry, and inscribed, 
in large Roman capitals, ‘‘ A. Canova.’’ Miss Berry and her sister 
(Horace WALPOLE’s love,) used a card whereon were portrayed two 
nymphs in classic drapery, pointing to a weed-grown slab, on which 
was engraved ‘‘ Miss Berrys.’’ One of the nymphs leads a lamb, to 
typify Miss AGNEs (aguus,) BERRY. Playing-cards were also much used 
for scribbling invitations on in that ancient day. 


In a paper entitled ‘‘ Brother Stolz’s Beat,’’—this caption having a 
common fault in magazine articles, of conveying no idea of the matter 
placed under it, and of being, at the same time, neither striking nor 
appropriate,—Mrs. Jackson (‘‘H. H.,’’) describes, in the February 
Century, some of the interesting features of the old Moravian institu- 
tions at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Her article follows very appropri- 
ately Professor SEIDENSTICKER’S recent paper on the old cloisters at 
Ephrata, and is much in the same vein,—working over, as we suggested 
some weeks ago, material that is both interesting and picturesque. 
Mrs. JACKSON, we are compelled to say, sacrifices, in favor of a 
sprightly plan of treatment,—which, it seems to be commonly supposed, 
is essential in a ‘* popular ‘" magazine, in order to secure the attention 
of its readers,—the more precise and elaborate details of the subject, 
and so falls behind in real value, compared with Professor SEIDEN- 
STICKER. It pains us always to see good old historical subjects, rich in 
detail and suggestion, handled, as they too often are by the magazines, 
in the most hasty and sketchy manner,—writers who have no interest 
in the subject, playing second, with their light and imperfect descrip- 
tions, to the work of an artist who has discovered some neat and pic- 
turesque ‘‘ bits’’ for illustration. ~ ‘‘ Brother Stolz’s Beat’’ is not of 
that class, bat much superior to it; yet it does not do justice to the 
literary opportunities that are presented at Bethlehem. They deserve 
a study, instead of a sketch. 


THE evidence of the conductor before the coroner’s jury called to 
investigate the terrible disaster at Spuyten Duyvil, puts a new face upon 





the occurrence. It appears that the train was not stopped by any of 
the officials in charge of it, but probably by some of the passengers, in 
a drunken freak. It was a train coming down from Albany, with a 
live freight of legislators, mostly. Whiskey was circulating freely, and 
practical jokes were the order of the day, as has been usual on that 
train, on that day of the week. The cords which control the air-brakes 
were within reach, and some of the passengers, without the knowledge 
of the conductor and the brakemen, stopped the train right in the way 
of another express, which was following at a short distance. That man 
was the murderer: for an act which is in itself unlawful, and which in- 
volves the death of others, is murder, both in law and in morals. Blame 
is attached, and not improperly, to the brakeman of the rear car, in 
that he did not run back with signals to the coming train. But we 
must remember the circumstances. He had no reason to expect that 
the delay would outlast a few seconds. He did not know of any cause 
for stopping, and, indeed, there was none. Not until he heard the 
advance of the other train, did he realize that the delay had been suf- 
ficient to cause danger. He probably had been in such situations a 
dozen times, and had seen no harm come of a slight delay. He was 


| blameworthy, but not really so much so as was the drunken fool who 
| pulled that fatal cord. 


It is after the latter that the Courts should make 
inquiry, if need be, by summoning every person who was on the train. 





Tuis tragedy brings to light the fact that the New York Central road 
has no ‘‘ block-system’’ for running its trains, as have all the consider- 
able roads in this part of the country. This is the more important, as 
no road runs its Western express trains so fast as does the Central. It 
has to do so, as its route to the West through Albany is the longest of 
the great trunk-lines. Under that system, the likelihood of such an ac- 
cident would have been much smaller. The officials of the road say : 
‘* The efficiency of the block-system depends upon human watchful- 
ness and thoughtfulness, just as much as does the older system. These 
might break down in the case of a signal-man, just as easily as *in the 
case of this brakeman.’’ Not quite so easily. The signal-man has noth- 
ing else to do than to take care of the trains. The brakeman is dis- 
tracted by other duties. The signal-man puts himself to no inconve- 
niénce by showing a red lantern or disk, instead of a white or a blue. 
The brakeman knew that his running back would involve a heavy tramp 
through the snow to the next station, as his own train .would have left 
him and the other would not have picked him up. Besides, there is a 


| new system of block-signals which work automatically and by electricity. 








They show a danger-signal at the entrance-end of each block, if there 
is a train on it, or if a switch be opened or a rail displaced. They 
are kept in order for the road by the company which owns the patent, 
and cost less than the maintenance of signal-men does. A letterin Zhe 
Evening Post of Monday last describes their operation on twenty miles 
of the Fitchburg and seam heaven 


THE THREAT OF A ‘CHOLERA VISIT 


URING the last six months, cholera has been slowly but steadily 

spreading in Asia until it has reached Japan on the one border and 
Arabiaon the other. It appeared in Bangkok, Siam, in the latter part of 
June, and cases were reported in Chinese ports in July and August, al- 
though it did not take the form of anepidemic. ‘The existence of chol- 
era in Kagoshima was announced by the Japanese Government early in 
September, and the United States consular officers were warned to 
keep American citizens out of the infected districts. 

Passing to the West, cholera appeared at Aden, a coaling-station on 
the south coast of Arabia, in July, and was announced at Mecca in Sep- 
tember. In November, there was a great increase of the disease at 
Mecca, producing about one thousand deaths during the first week. 
The increase was attributed in part to the arrival of a large number of 
pilgrims from India; in part to the foul atmosphere caused by the 
putrefying remains of great numbers of sheep which had _ been slaugh- 
tered near the city. The pilgrims returning from Mecca carried the 
disease to Jedda, on the Red Sea, and to Medina. On the 7th of 
November, thirty five hundred pilgrims were in quarantine at Jedda, 
and twenty-five deaths from cholera had occurred among them. 
Medina seems to have suffered more severely than Mecca. 

The International Sanitary Council, in a special session at Constan- 
tinople, has prepared a series of regulations intended to keep the dis- 
ease at bay, and thus far it has not appeared in Egypt or Europe. It 
appears that the disease existed at Aden a month before either the 
Egyptian or Ottoman sanitary administration was aware of it. 

Under these circumstances, it may be well for the sanitary authori- 
ties of this country to consider carefully the probabilities of the 
invasion of America by this pestilence, either from the East or from 
the West, and what steps, if any, should be taken under the circum- 
stances. In the first place, the danger of importing the disease from 
Japan is probably very small. The precautions which have been taken 
by the Japanese Government with regard to the infected districts are 
such that it is very unlikely that any person or thing which could be a 
source of the disease can gain admission to the steamers plying between 
Japan and California. 
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From the East, the immediate danger to this country is also small. 
We have had cholera in epidemic form five times within the century ; 
viz., in 1832-33, 1848-49, 1854, 1865-66, and in 1873. In each case, 
it has been preceded for a period of from one to three years by an 
outbreak of the disease in Europe, and in each its course has followed 
the lines of emigration, more especially those from Northern Germany. 
And, whenever the cholera has prevailed extensively in Europe, it has, 
sooner or later, reached this country, although it has not always pro- 
duced an epidemic ; for cholera ships have arrived at the port of New 
York in sixteen different years, while the disease has spread in but eight 
of these years. 

Our experience in regard to this disease corresponds in the main with 
the conclusions of the international conferences of Constantinople and 
Viei‘na which were devoted to this subject. These conclusions are that 
it is a specific disease endemic in India, propagated thence by the pil- 
grimages, not contagious from person to person, but usually transferred 
from place to place by persons suffering with the disease, although cften 
only in the very mild and scarcely noticeable form of the premonitory 
diarrhcea. Twice the disease has been imported into Egypt and countries 
bordering on Europe by the pilgrimage to Mecca. The assisting causes 
of cholera are overcrowding, contaminated water, emanations from soil 
impregnated with organic matter or from sewers or privies, and, in 
general, filth of all sorts. The specific morbific agent is contained in 
the ejecta from cholera patients, although perhaps not in a form to pro- 
duce the disease so long as these are fresh. Soil contaminated with 
these ejecta is, however, extremely dangerous, and clothing, bedding or 
woven stuffs used by cholera patients, and especially if soiled with their 
ejecta, may become the means of transmission of the disease. In 1873, 
the disease was probably carried to points west of the Mississippi in the 
baggage of emigrants, which baggage had not been opened from the 
time it was packed in Northern Germany until it arrived at its destina- 
tion. . 

Judging from past experience, we need have no apprehension of 
immediate danger, so long as cholera has not made its appearance in 
Europe. How far the present international sanitary regulations for 
points on the Red Sea and the Mediterranean have been carried out,.is 
uncertain ; the regulations seem fairly good, but it is to be feared that 
they will not be thoroughly enforced, and that cholera will be in Europe 
this year, or, at the latest, within two years. 

This being the case, the question of interest to us just now is: ‘Are 
we prepared for the emergency?’’ To this the answer must be : ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not.’’ We have fairly good quarantine arrangements at two or 
three ports, very poor ones at others; and in this matter it must be 
remembered that the chain cannot be stronger than its weakest link. 
The Vienna conference declared that inland quarantine against cholera 
is useless, although still advising quarantine at sea-ports. 


Cholera may, however, be prevented, not only by the exclusion of 
the specific cause, but by the exclusion of that which seems requisite 
for the incréase and spread of this pestilence ; viz., filth. How are we off 
in that respect ? Certainly, in most of our great cities, the suil is no 
less contaminated, the water-supply is no more free from danger, the 
collections of organic matter in various stages of decomposition are no 
fewer or smaller, than they were in 1865 or 1873. 


No doubt, in some respects, we are better prepared to meet the 
cholera than we were ten or twenty years ago. ‘The experience gained 
in recent epidemics as to what can be done towards the prevention or 
stamping out of the disease by means of cleanliness in the sanitary 
sense, by looking carefully after the preliminary stages, and by thorough 
and systematic disinfection and isolation of infected things and places, 
has given confidence to skilled sanitarians as to their ability to deal 
with the disease. We have now a National Board of Health, having 
information and means that would be promptly available in case of an 
epidemic, and which, no doubt, would be able to powerfully supple- 
ment the effects of individual communities. 


In spite of all this, we are not by any means insured against this 
disease in proportion to the magnitude of the risk we are running; for 
the loss which would be inflicted on this country by the appearance of 
cholera—be it even a small and localized outbreak, promptly sup- 
pressed,—would be so great that we really cannot afford to rest con- 
tented with the present condition of things, or to wait for the appear- 
ance of the disease before taking measures against it. What do our 
readers suppose that the occurrence of half a dozen cases of Asiatic 


cholera in this city would cost the merchants and tax-payers of Phila-' 


delphia? Even if the disease were stamped out in a week, and were 
confined to the six cases supposed, the probable loss could only be reck- 
oned by hundreds of thousands of dollars. Some of our prudent busi- 
ness men would endeavor to provide against future dangers to their trade 
and property which were really more remote and of less importance 
than the danger which now threatens them from cholera. 


Admitting that there is danger, what had we better do about it ? 
In the first place, we should interest ourselves in the sanitary condition 
of our own city, in the purity of its water-supply, the completeness of 
its drainage and sewerage, the cleanliness of its streets, and the compe- 
tence and honesty of its engineers and health officials. We must be 





clean, and fortunately we can be sure that it will pay to secure this,— 
putting cholera entirely out of the question. 

In the second place, we should look to our international relations 
with European States. We do not want any cholera, even on our 
quarantine grounds, if we can help it ; and, after all, the places where 
we can fight against a threatened invasion of cholera with the fairest 
prospects of success are not the harbors of New York or Philadelphia, 
but the wharves of Hamburg and of Havre. We need a thorough ex- 
amination of emigrants and their baggage at the port of departure, in- 
stead of at the port of arrival ; we want a reliable system of notification 
as to the sanitary condition of ports and of ships sailing from them; 
and we need more uniformity and system on the part of the quarantines of 
our various ports. It would be well if our legislators at Washington 
would devote special attention to these needs, and do so before it is 
too late. It would be well if our state legislators would give us skilled 
Boards of Health to work with the National Board for the common 
protection. And, finally, it is well that thosewho hold these 
views should take the trouble to make them known to the legislators 
aforesaid. 





SOME ODDITIES OF AN ENGLISH ALMANAC. 


E seem to have in this country no publications, annual or other- 
wise, which correspond perfectly, either to ‘‘Thom’s Direc- 
tory’’ or to ‘‘ Whittaker’s Almanac,’’ or even to the ‘‘ Financial Re- 
form Almanac,’’—three British publications of high rank and of decided 
value. Although each contains some portions of the other, they are 
quite distinct in scope and purpose, and, for the student of politics, 
government, finance, social progress, economics, law and education, 
they are almost equally necessary. Taking up Whittaker’s, and not 
quite ignoring the vast significance of its collections of statistics on 
every conceivable topic, it cannot fail to be interesting to note the 
oddities which are always lurking in just such dry and dusty places,— 
the quaint prejudices which survive the heavy march of scientific reve- 
lation,—the musty beliefs that defy the sunlight of an ever-widening sky, 
—the incongruities which exist soberly in the most solemn spots,—the 
ludicrous things which are serene and self-complacent,—the falsehoods 
which dignifiedly masquerade in the livery of sublime truths,—and the 
littleness of great things. 

Almost at the threshold, we are seduced into a smile. It is affirmed 
that the creation of the world occurred exactly four thousand and four 
years before Christ. It was a valued contributor to THE AMERICAN, 
Mr. George T. Lanigan, we believe, who invented the eminently 
truthful term, ‘‘almaniac.’’ Only an ‘‘almaniac’’—hopelessly and 
wildly maniac,—could have had the moral courage to insist, amid the 
glare of the setting orb of the nineteenth century, that this world of 
ours is only a few thousand years old. Geology, astronomy, palzon- 
tology, zodlogy, botany, philology and ethnology long since com- 
bined to declare that, while they do not fix its age to a month, and 
cannot name the exact birth-hour, the planet we sport our brief day 
upon is more ancient than the imagination of man can conceive or the 
meagre records of remote antiquity establish. Even orthodox theology 
has cheerfully adopted a constructive view of the Mosaic narrative, and 
the propriety of allowing something to the poetic character of the Jew- 
ish chronicle is all but universally conceded. The ‘‘almaniac,’’ how- 
ever, must be of that class of conservatives of whom it has been said 
that, had they been present when the Lord declared: ‘‘ Fiat /ux /’’ they 
would have objected to disturbing the established order of darkness. 
Having begun wrong, the error is loyally carried out. We have an ab- 
surd date for the Deluge; and the fall of Troy is seriously mentioned 
as a historic catastrophe at a specified time. It would be ungenerous 
not to recognize the piety, perhaps, which thus sets science at defiance ; 
but there are virtues which ‘‘ fret themselves into vices,’’ and chro- 
nology of this kind at this day is too pious to be good. 

Coming farther down, it is almost incredible, in the activity and 
universality of the printing-press, that it is only four hundred years 
since the first Bible was printed, and that a century elapsed before it 
was printed in English; while it is suggestive enough of the strange 
course of human events, that just four years later monasteries were dis- 
solved in England. Man does not civilize so rapidly as we prefer to 
believe ; the East India Company was first organized in 1600, and India 
is little better off yet, although England has been civilizing her ever 
since. We smile again to find the chronicler true to his nobler self when 
he records the death of William Shakespeare as of equal importance with 
the assembling of the Long Parliament. The grim satire of history is 
emphatic enough in two entries immediately following each other : ‘‘ Oli- 
ver Cromwell made Lord Protector, 1653 ;’’ ‘‘ The monarchy restored, 
1660.’’ It was nearly two hundred years ago that the battle of the Boyne 
was fought and, alackaday ! it still is fighting. Prussia was made a king- 
dom in the second year of the eighteenth century ; only a few days ago, 
its crown was declared to be held by divine right, as coolly as if Stein 
had never lived, nor Hardenberg legislated, nor man arisen in his 
might, and affirmed, with the approval of Deity: ‘‘I am the source of 
government.’’ Can it be possible that it was only seventy-five years 
ago gas was introduced into London? How long before another almanac 
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shall fix the date when it disappeared before the blaze of electricity ? 
Does the sprightly patriot who fills his explosive pockets with lucifer 
matches, suspect that his betters have possessed their sulphuric secret 
only thirty-four years? And who shall say that men, or women, or 
rulers, die earlier in this epoch of effete monarchies tha in the palmy 
days when they did, indeed, rule as the regents of the Almighty? The 
late Pope outlived ‘‘ the days of Peter,’’ and confounded prophecy ; 
the Kaiser, who has suddenly turned Czar, is seventy-five ; and Queen 
Victoria promises to exceed in the dura ion of her government that of 
the most favored of her predecessors,—she has been on the throne forty- 
five years, Henry II. reigned fifty-six years, Elizabeth forty-five, and 
Geerge III. sixty,—in a vicarious way, chiefly. 

And who should live longer than she? She has seen the rise and 
decline of fourteen Ministries ; but all were alike jealous of her honor 
and economical of her prerogative, while one of them, without embar- 
rassing her with a new empire, made her an empress. She has a large 
and not too interesting a family, generously provided for by her sub- 
jects, at the rate, for the Prince of Wales, of forty thousand pounds 
sterling a year, for the Princess ten thousand a year, the Crown Prin- 
cess of Prussia eight thousand a year, the Duke of Edinburgh twenty-five 
thousand a year, Princess Christian six thousand, Princess Louise the 
same, the Duke of Connaught twenty-five thousand, the Duke of Albany 
fifteen thousand, the Duchess of Cambridge six thousand, the Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz three thousand, the Duke cf Cambridge twelve 
thousand, and the Duchess of Teck five thousand ; while Her Majesty 
earns three hundred and eighty-five thousand pounds sterling a year 
for signing her royal autograph to her Ministers’ papers! Moreover, 
her wants are anticipated by a lord chamberlain, a vice-chamberlain, a 
comptroller of accounts, a chief clerk, an inspector of accounts, four 
other clerks, a keeper of the privy purse and three assistant keepers, a 
master of ceremonies, an assistant master, a marshal of ceremonies, a 
groom of the robes, eight lords in waiting and an extra lord in waiting, 
nine grooms in waiting and three extra grooms in waiting, four gentle- 
men ushers, the ‘‘ black rod,’’ three gentleman ushers’ daily waiters, 
three grooms of the privy chamber, seven gentleman ushers’ quarterly 
waiters, an assistant gentleman usher, eight sergeants-at-arms, a poet- 
laureate, an examiner of plays, a librarian at Windsor, a German libra- 
rian, an honorable corps of gentlemen-at-large, a body-guard of yeo 
men, (who are all aristocrats ;) a lord steward with a staff of eleven, a 
master of the horse with a staff of twenty-five, a mistress of the robes, 
eight ladies of the bed-chamber and four extra ladies, eight women of 
the bed-chamber and six extra, (all of the nobility, of course ;) nine 
maids of honor, (none of whom mourn, as Frances Burney did, for free- 
dom ;) a groom of the robes and a clerk of the robes, a domestic chap- 
lain, a sub dean, a clerk of the closet, three deputy clerks of the closet, 
a bishop or dean of the chapels royal, and twenty-one physicians of va- 
rious grades (the only fact in the catalogue which makes us fear for the 
longevity of Her Majesty). 

The spiritual welfare of England is also closely looked after. The 
onerous cares of the Archbishop of Canterbury are meagrely rewarded 
with fifteen thousand pounds sterling a year; his brother of York has 
ten thousand ; his brother of London as little ; the Dean of Westmin- 
ster is an humble man, with only two thousand pounds sterling a year 
and six canons, of whom Farrar, the author of the ‘‘ Life of Saint 
Paul,’’ is one; the Bishop of Durham, who has less to do, and there- 
fore more time to spend money, enjoys eight. thousand pounds sterling 
a year; the Bishop of Winchester must be content with sixty-five hun- 
dred ; he of Bangor with forty-two hundred ; Bath and Wells have an 
annuity oi five thousand; Carlisle forty-five hundred, Chester a like 
amount, and many more in proportion. Pusey is still a canon to the 
Bishop of Oxford; but no salary is opposite the name of John Henry 
Newman, his old friend, who dropped him on the way to Rome. A te- 
dious enough roll is that of these fortunate clerics ; for among them all 
are not a dozen who have made any name in literature, theological, 
esthetic, or general. Yet no less a divine than Sydney Smith had to beg 
a petty deanery of Lord Grey through Brougham ; and Swift might have 
become Archbishop of Canterbury, had he only been dull and smirking, 
instead of bright, caustic, and—Irish. The disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland does not appear to have reduced its chief ornaments 
to pauperism, as was so lugubriously prophesied. The Right Honor- 

able and the Most Reverend, the Archbishop of Armagh, Beresford; has 
nearly ten thousand pounds sterling a year and many soft cushions on 
which to lay his head. Among the Colonial bishops, there is yet one 
interesting historic name: ‘‘ Natal.—John W. Colenso.’’ There is an 
inviting vacancy at the Barbadces_ But, while Rome is so rapidly re- 
covering what she lost so short a time ago, it 1s indved rash for any val- 
‘ant son of the Established Church to seek in foreign fields the duty he 
— be suddenly called to discharge at home. Permission to restore 
1e Roman Catholic hierarchy in “England was given only thirty-two 
cars ago; already, there are one hundred and twenty-one archbishops 
om bishops, political subjects of the Queen and spiritual subjects of the 

‘ of the Fisherman. 

"Cin at the educational portion of the almanac, 1t is to be ob- 

served that Max Miiller, Benjamin Jowett, E. B. Pusey, George Raw- 


linson, J. C. Shairp, (Matthew Arnold’s successor five years ago in the 





department of poetry,) are still professors in Oxford ; Seeley, Macfarren, 
Paget, Fawcett, are still in Cambridge ; but, because a Dr. Clark is 
included in ‘‘Sex Viri,’’ the intelligent American girl whom Mr. Howells 
and Mr. James have been describing must not assume that he is the 
Doctor Clarke who wrote a few years ago a fallacious treatise about the 
sex of the American girl’s education. ‘The University of London, with 
its awfully imposing vice-chancellors, boasts among its instructors 
Schmitz, Lankester, Morley, Ward, Altahus, Bensly, Bagshawe, Robert- 
son, Thorold Rogers ; while in the University College, London, are two 
names that awaken contradictory emotions,—Bastian, the materialist, 
and Stainton Moses, the spiritualist, who is an Oxonian. In Trinity 
College, London, we are glad to meet Sir Michael Costa and Sir John 
Benedict. Over in Scotland are Bain, Tulloch, Baynes, Pettigrew, 
John Stuart Blackie, David Masson; in the University of Dublin is 
Edward Dowden, the Shakespearean scholar. Last of all, we have the 
‘* Ladies’ University Colleges,’’—Girton and Newnham at Cambridge, 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall at Oxford. The graduates 
must be content with ‘‘ certificates ’’’ from Cambridge ; but the Royal 
University, Dublin, gives its degrees on the same terms to both sexes. 
Among the ‘ Societies and Institutions’’ are some that Dickens 
should have lived to celebrate. What, for Heaven’s sake! is ‘‘ The 
Additional Curates’ Society’’? Is it to supply additional curates, or 
to supply additions to curates? Then, there is the ‘‘ Book-Hawking 
Association,’’ close to the ‘Idiot Society.’’ That is intelligible 
enough ; but what is the ‘‘ Corporation of Sons of the Clergy’’? 
what the ‘‘ Epidemiological Society,’’ anywhere outside the dictionary ? 
what are the ‘‘ Homes of Hope?’’—to contradict a medizval poet, and 
enable some folks to say: ‘‘ Who goes hence, leaves hope behind’? ? 
Was it Mrs. Leo who founded the Hunterian Society ? and why should 
Sir John Lubbock be president of the Institute of Bankers, instead 
of the Linnaean Society? Has the Mendicity Society any embarrass- 
ment on account of careless proof-readers? and what is the Royal 
Female Naval School? and why should Sion College be in London 
Wall? . 
If the ladies have not yet succeeded in conquering their way into 


| the highest places in the educational institutions of Great Britain, they 
are making such progress at the foundation as secures them the future. 


The youth who finds ladies conducting the affairs of the London 
school-board, is reasonably sure, as a man, to think them quite capable 
of wearing, if they win, university degrees. ‘lhe ladies elected mem- 
bers of the London board are now nine in number, and are repre- 
sentatives of the best social class of the city and its suburbs. It is an 
incongruity which time will laugh away, that a university degree 
should be withheld from an ertire sex, no matter what the excuse; but 
the incongruity becomes colossal when-the sex is entrusted by the 
people themselves with participation in the management of the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. 

To conclude our researches, the one fact in Whittaker which for us 
is the true test of benificence in government, as well of glory of empire, 
is this: ‘* United States.—Population in 1776, including slaves, 
2,614,300; population in 1881, all free, 50,152,866.”’ 








LITERATURE. 
A MODERN FRENCH NOVELIST—EDMOND AND 
GONCOURT. 


N speaking of the French fiction of to-day, it is difficult to avoid 
reference to the theories of ‘‘ naturalism ’’ and ‘‘ experimentalism,”’ 
which have been brought into prominence by the polemical writings of 
M. Zola. Let us accept the word ‘naturalist ’’ as descriptive of the 
most remarkable type of modern French fiction, aud, before proceed- 
ing toa brief examination of a particular novelist, let us trace rapidly 
the successive manifestations through which the French novel has passed 
in the present century. 
The modern French writers all work under the conscious or uncon- 
scious influence of two great masters,—Balzac and Gustave Flaubert,— 
the former a genius of gigantic stature, the latter a genius of style and 
observation. Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary’’ is the type of the natu- 
ralistic novel. The first characteristic of this type of fiction is that 
it is theoretically the exact reproduction of life in the same sense that 
a picture by Corot, Rousseau or Courbet is an exact reproduction of 
nature. The composition of the work consists only in the choice of 
scenes and in a certain harmonic order of their development. There 
is no plot, in the old sense. The novel goes straight along, relating 
events from day to day, keeping no surprises in store for the reader, no 
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| secret drawers, no papers discovered just at the right moment to save 


persecuted innocence. In certain pages of the ‘* Pére Goriot”’ of ‘* Eu- 
génie Grandet,’’ and of the ‘‘ Parents Pauvres,’’ Balzac has restrained 
his imagination and been content to create truth. But, before attain- 
ing this masterly pursuit of the exact, Balzac long remained entangled 
in the strangest inventions, and he never completely freed himself from 
a taste for romantic adventures and imbroglios. Balzac, again, magni- 
fied his heroes at the expense of the other characters in his novels. © In 
naturalistic fiction, this exuberance of the artist is condemned. - The 
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modern novelist will avoid a caprice of composition that obliges him 
to exhibit a supernaturally tall hero in the midst of a company of 
dwarfs. The occasion is rare when an exceptionally superior man has 
to be placed on the stage, superior men being rare in ordinary life, and 
ordinary life being the subject on which the novelist exercises his talents 
of observation. Furthermore, the modern novelist is an artist, and 
not a moralist. The readers may draw conclusions from the facts set 
forth, but the novelist will stand aside in order to leave to his work of 
art its impersonal character. 

‘The novel as conceived by Flaubert, and as executed to perfection 
in one book,—‘* Madame Bovary,—is a work subjected to fixed rules 
of observation, relieved of exaggerated personages,—a harmonious werk 
of art, impersonal, living by its own beauty, perfect in style, perfect in 
composition. 

At the time when Flaubert conceived this new type of fiction, at 
the beginning of the Second Empire,—the French novel seemed to have 
reached the acme of itsdevelopment. Victor Hugo had written superb 
pages, in which are to be found a pell-mell of archeology, history, 
politics and efopée. Georges Sand was living and dreaming in a 
country of idealism and enthusiasm, and maintaining her romantic and 
socio-philosophic theses in happy and correct language. Dumas, the 
inexhaustible amuser, was telling stories for millions of readers, familiar, 
living and grand, like Sir Walter Scott, in spite of his imperfections. 
Then there was Mérimée, and Stendhal, the observer and psychologist, 
and Balzac himself, the greatest of them all. 
divide between them, to the exclusion of everybudy else, the diverse 
fields of efopée, idealism, imagination, observation and reality. 

In these circumstances came Flaubert, and through Flaubert the 
group of writers who, under the common appellation of ‘‘ roman. ters 
naturaltstes,’’? have asserted themselves so brilliantly, especially during 
the last ten years. They have also been called realists, analysts and 
physiologists; but the name matters little,—the more so that each one 
of the group has a distinct and marked personality of his own. The 
group, are, together with Flaubert, (who died last year, ) Edmond and 
* Jules de Goncourt, Emile Zola and Alphonse Daudet. The fame of the 
two last-mentioned has been so rapid and widely spead that we may 
suppose them to be more or less familiar to the reader. For the present, 
we propose to say a few words about the work of the brothers De Gon- 
court, who have been, for Zola and Daudet, masters of style and method 
more directly even than Flaubert. Flaubert conceived, so to speak, 
the formula of naturalism; but it was the brothers De Goncourt who 
lirst applied it with an ampleness of conception and a splendor of exe- 
«ution that Zola and Daudet have yet to attain. 

It has been admirably said by M. Zola himself that MM. de Gon- 
court have introduced into French literature a new sensation of nature. 
They do not feel as people felt before them. They have nerves of ex- 

essive delicacy, which increase tenfold the intensity of the smallest 
impressions. They render what they have seen pictorially, musically, 
vibrating with reality, quivering with personal life. They do not merely 
relate ; they produce before the reader a presentation of each -object, 
with its drawing, its color, the complete whole of its existence. They 
display their characters in the air that surrounds them, with the laugh 
that lights up their visages. Their sensations are not simple, but mul- 
tiple; they do not conceive men as existing in isolation, but as being 
completed by the mz/few in which they move. The MM. de Goncourt 
have an excessive nervous sensibility ; their sensations are extremely 
complex. Now, the generality of mankind have simple sensations ; the 
temperament of ordinary mortals is not so refined, so artistic, so pro- 
found, as that of the MM. de Goncourt. Hence, they have been ac- 
cused of eccentricity, of over-refinement, of affectation. Each of their 
novels has been hotly discussed by the /effrés; but it is only within 
the past five years that the general French public has really begun to 
read their works, and to join the ranks of the enthusiasts or of the de- 
tractors. Unfortunately, the reaction has set in when only the elder of 
the two brothers survives to enjoy the fruits and glory of their common 
labor. Jules de Goncourt died in 1870. 

The work of the MM. de Goncourt is considerable. For twenty 
years, the two brothers worked together, at the same table, in a collab- 
oration so intimate that their two minds became as one and their two 
talents as one talent. The public accepted them as a single personality. 
Ine critics did not attempt to penetrate the secret of the part of each 
brother in the common work. Before beginning to write novels, they 
studied in its minutest details the history of art and society in France in 
the eighteenth century. Their historical work alone would suffice for 
their literary reputation. Here are some of the titles: ‘‘ History of 
Hretch Society Under the Revolution and Under the Directory,’’ 

Portraits [ntimes du Dixhuitiéme Siécle,’’ « Sophie Arnould,”’ ‘* AHis- 
olive te Marie Antoinette,’’ ‘‘ Madame du Barry,’’ ‘‘ Za Duchesse du 
 dteauroux et Ses Seurs,’ “La Femme au Dixhuttiéme Stécle,”’ 
rnd *\ L’ Art du Dixhuttéme Siécle,’’ a series of monographs now being 
republished by Quantin in splendid quartos. 

Their first novel—‘‘ Charles Demailly,’’—dates from 1860. Then 
follow: ‘* Sceur Philoméne,’’ 1861 ; ‘‘Renée Mauperin,’’ 1864 ; ‘‘ Ger- 
minie Lacerteux,’’ 1865 ; ‘‘ Manette Salomon,”’ 1867 ; ‘‘ Madame Ger- 


vaisais,’’ 1869. Since the death of his brother, M. Edmond de 
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Goncourt has written “‘Za Fille Elisa,’’ 1878 ; ‘‘Les Fréres Zemganno,”’ 
1870, and ‘‘ La Faustin,’’ which has just appeared. Out of the above 
list, we select ‘‘ Renée Mauperin,’’ ‘‘ Manette Salomon,”’ ‘‘ Zes Fréres 
Zemganno,”’ and ‘‘ La Faustin,’’ as masterpieces. 

Above all modern French writers, MM. de Goncourt have that 
gift of individuality of style, that personality of expression, which is 
the secret of originality. Their style has been strongly influenced by 
their study of the eighteenth century. It has an elegance, asmartness, a 
witty turn, an exquisite savor, that has its source in the distinction and 
charm of the epoch that they have so lovingly studied. Another fact 
that has influenced their style is that they are collectors. The Gon- 
court collection of eighteenth century drawings is unique. The house 
where M. Edmond de Goncourt now lives in solitude is full of price- 
less curios and objects of French and Japanese art. Last year, M. 
Edmond de Goncourt wrote two volumes on his art treasures,—‘‘Za 
Maison ad’ un Artist,’’—each page of which is a marvel of descriptive 
language. The artistic pre-occupation of the authors may be remarked 
in the style of all their books, in the curious painting of modern men 
and things, in a certain picturesqueness of phrase, in a particular turn, 
that betrays the habitude of research of minute details. There is 
nothing in the external world, no sensation, no emotion, so fugitive 
that the MM. de Goncourt cannot describe it, and that, too, 
without verbiage, without phrases, without rhetoric, but with a felicity 
of expression, a preciseness of terms, a graphicness, that are simply 
marvellous. They do not seek merely perfection of the phrase ; their 
ideal is not a smoothly turned sentence, a triumph of euphonious and 
pure rhetoric, but rather to make their words the exact and instanta- 
neous image of their sensation. They have, in truth, invented a 
style and a language to render a world of newly-discovered sensations 
and phenomena,—the sensations and phenomena of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But this style is peculiarly their own, inasmuch as it is the natu- 
ral expression of a personal way of feeling and seeing. Attempts have 
been made to imitate it, not only by the young writers who are not yet 
old enough to assert an individuality of their own, but also by men of 
established reputation. In his last novel, for instance,—‘‘ Numa Rou- 
mestan,’’—Alphonse Daudet has written. with an obvious striving to 
imitate the style of the MM. de Goncourt, although he has a style of 
his own. ‘The result is naturally inferior. 

The position which M. Edmond de Goncourt holds in contem- 
porary French literature renders the appearance of a new novel from 
his pen an event which is looked forward to with .no little interest,— 
the more so as the judgment of the general reading public is now 
coming to support the opinion that has long been entertained by 
the minority of Ze¢trés. _M. de Goncourt’s new novel—‘‘ Za Faustin,”’ 
—was published simultaneously in French and German in the feii//efon 
of a Parisian and of a Viennese journal. It has now appeared in the 
form of a volume (Paris: Charpentier). We have already taken up so 
much space with general considerations on the literary characteristics 
and 7é/e of M. de Goncourt, that we shall be able to speak only briefly 
of his new book. After all, what more can we do than recommend it 
to the attention of our readers? what more can we add when we 
have said that it is a study of exquisite fizesse of analysis and observa- 
tion? As for plot or story, there is, of course, none, or next to none. 

“* La Faustin”’ isastudy of femininity and Parisianism. Theheroine, 
Juliette Faustin, is an actress, a woman with aspirations towards good- 
ness and virtue ; her sister Marta sums up in her person all the quint- 
essences of the femme canaille. The various scenes in which the 
contrast of these two figures are worked out are studies of Parisian life 
of to-day, made by an observer whose scrutinizing glance fathoms the 
uttermost depths of Parisian malice, vice and malevolence, at the same 
time that it seizes the picturesque and delicate charm of Parisian elegance. 
Thanks to what the French call an ‘‘ ‘ndiscretion,’’ we are able to pique 
the reader’s curiosity by telling him that in composing the masterly 
figure of ‘‘ Za Faustin’? M. Edmond de Goncourt had in his mind 
Rachel. The adventures of ‘‘Za Faustin’’ are purely imaginary ; but 
all the curious professional details, all the personality, all the sensibility, 
of ‘‘ La Faustin,’’ are reproduced from souvenirs of Rachel. 

Amongst the many scenes of Parisan life—scenes often of ferocious 
verity,—that M. de Goncourt has traced in ‘‘Za Faustin,”’ we will men 
tion one particularly interesting. It is the supper that takes place 10 
La Faustin’s house after her brilliant dééu¢ at the Comédie Francarsc 
‘« Phédre.’’ Around the table are gathered some of the greatest literary 
and scientific celebrities of the day. With consummate skill, the novelist 
has given a presentation of the brilliant spectacle of the supper-table 
and the echo of the conversation. Gradually, the criss-cross and fericing 
of wit and Jons-mots dies away, as the supper draws to an end. The 
talk becomes broken up between groups of two and three, and the chap- 
ter ends with scraps of dreams, ideas and paradoxes that M. de Go::- 
court has heard from the lips of some of the most famous of his con- 
temporaries, and particularly from tle lips of the savants, Drs. Robin, 
Berthelot and Claude Bernard. The table-talk is real table-talk that 
has been spoken. Turgéneff makes a fine remark about the French 
language ; the painter Fromentin holds forth on the luminosity of 
Egyptian landscape ; Ernest Rénan dreams about the development of 
metaphysical power which will take place, when, as Berthelot suggests, 
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ten millions of years hence, owing to the cooling down of the earth’s 
surface, men will be obliged to take refuge in the galleries of abandoned 
coal-mines, where their god will be fire-damp ; Théophile Gautier theo- 
rizes on the beauty of anemic women, and the Duc de Morny main- 
tains the necessity in a State of a little libertinage, on the ground that 
all great men have been libertines. 

Of course, in the novel, these paradoxes are not ascribed to their re- 
spective authors zominatim ; but, in order at once to pique and satisfy 
the reader’s curiosity, we have thought proper once more to have re- 
course to our ‘‘ zzdiscretion.”’ 


ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG.—The task set in this volume ( ‘* The 
Antietam and Fredericksburg.’’ By Francis Winthrop Palfrey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, ) is less complex in a military sense, and 
therefore more agreeable of performance in a literary one, than fell to 
the lot of some of the other writers in the series of ‘‘ Campaigns of the 
Civil War.’’ The period covered is brief,—the closing four months of 
1862,—for the battle of Antietam occurred on the 17th of September, 
and that at Fredericksburg on the 13th of December ; and the two bat- 
tles themselves were encounters that are not difficult to describe as to 
their general character, or to explain in the minuteness of military detail. 
The work allotted to General Palfrey had, therefore, the opportunity 
of being compactly and neatly performed ; and this opportunity he 
has seized. 

So far as his mere description of the two battles is concerned, it has 
no extraordinary merit, for both have heretofore been much dwelt upon 
by military writers ; but in regard to them, as in regard to all the ac- 
companying circumstances, his book has the one valuable characteristic 
of honesty. He treats the matter in hand with candor and good judg- 
ment. In the question as'to the respective strength of the two armies 
at Antietam, for instance, he shows fairly that the forces actually en- 
gaged were not more disproportionste than three (National,) to two, 
(Confederate, ) and were probabiy even more nearly equal ; and the de- 
monstration of this is performed quietly and searchingly,—not as a 
piece of argument and contention, but simply as a contributio:: to exact 
history. It is for these qualities of honesty and correct judgment that 
we think the volume of most value. ‘The estimate of General McClel- 


lan’s abilities, and of his deficiencies as a commander; the same in | 


reference to General Burnside; and the remarks upon the several military 
mismanagements on the side of both Union commanders; are all in 
the main sound, and they are temperately and courteously expressed. 
McClellan’s omission to move rapidly upon the enemy, on the evening 
of September 13th, when he had learned from the captured dispatch 
where and how Lee’s troops were moving; his faulty handling of his 
men, piecemeal, in the battle; Sumner’s strange and costly assault on 
the right, and Burnside’s unaccountably slow movements on the left; 
are all shown clearly in the narrative of Antietam, though not in such a 
manner as to make them offensively conspicuous. They appear because 
the truth of history requires their presentation. So, also, at Fredericks- 
burg, the utter un-wisdom of Burnside’s attempt upon the Confederate 
position is unsparingly represented ; and yet the reader is conscious of 
no undue severity or actual unkinduess. 

Perhaps a little less than justice is done to the personal side of Gen- 
eral Burnside’s character. His incapacity as a commander at Freder- 
icksburg was too apparent to be passed by or glossed over ; but there is 
evidence (as in the extracts from Henry J. Raymond’s diary, published 
in Sertbner’s Monthly some time ago, ) that, before the attack on Freder- 
icksburg, General Burnside earnestly and sincerely sought to be relieved 
from the responsibility of the chief command, convinced that he was 
not able, for various reasons, to answer the expectations of the country ; 
and that he continued in his position upon the urgent and almost im- 
perative demand of the authorities at Washington. Under these cir- 
cumstances, while his proceeding at Fredericksburg is to be judged with 
severity as a military movement, his own responsibility for it must be 
estimated at a less figure, and the sleepless nights, which, as General 
Palfrey suggests, would have been natural in his case for the remainder 
of his life, had he intrigued to obtain the chief command, did not visit 
his pillow during his subsequent career, and ought not to have done so. 
_ Aside from its merit as a military and historical crzézgue, the book 
is entertaining as a narrative of events, and is lightened up in a few 
instances by brief bits of description,—as, for instance, that in which 
the contrast at Washington, between the luxurious life in the capital 
and the rude experiences of the soldiers on their march up to the Mary- 
land battles, is depicted. We have reason, we think, to remark that 
full justice is always done the Massachusetts troops,—which certainly is 
no blame to General Palfrey, a son of the Bay State, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel of its Twentieth Regiment,—while it is impossible, from the 
‘ompactness of the narrative and the brief plan of the book itself, to 
ve equally specific in regard to all the regiments of other States. We 
io Not at all charge the author with favoritism here ; on the contrary, 
is fairness is maintained in this particular, as in others; but his ac- 
count shares ina common jault. In battles that are so great, many 
itrolc—as well as many cowardly,—deeds are done, and everything 
cannot be told ; it happens that some of these get into history, while 
many go neglected into oblivion. The charge of Humphreys’ men at 
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Fredericksburg, and especially of the two Pennsylvania regiments in 
Allabach’s brigade, is very fairly and adequately described ; but we 
were disappointed to find no description at all of the gallant rush across 
the Antietam bridge by the Fifty-First New York and Fifty-First Penn- 
sylvania. It is asimilar fault where some officers entitled to distinction 
are mentioned, and others are neglected, and where, in the casualties, 
only an occasional name is presented, leaving many, whose exit was 
equally heroic, togounnoticed. But such omissions, as we have already 
indicated, are not all avoidable in so concise a sketch. 


HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPADIA OF UNITED StaTEs History.—This 
work (‘‘ Harper’s Popular Cyclopedia of United States History.’’ By 
Benson J. Lossing. New York: Harper & Brothers,) is the first we 
now recall in which the attempt has been made to treat the prin- 
cipal events of American history in brief articles, and arrange them in 
the form of a cyclopedia. It is rarely the case with initiative books 
of reference that they come up to our ideas, as we are prone to measure 
them by standards of excellence which have only been attained after 
successive editions and by following the virtues and avoiding the errors 
of others. But this one does not conform to the general rule through 
any want of valuable information or because of an undue number of 
misstatements. If its worth should be measured by the value of the 
material it contains, it would be given a high place; but the truth 
is that its construction is so entirely bad that its merits are lost sight of. 
In his desire to make the articles brief, Dr. Lossing has divided the 
subjects into so many parts that the passages are often unsatisfactory 
and apparently uncalled for. What is more unfortunate is that those 
which should have been the chief headings are frequently ignored, and 
the captions which have been given to the parts are not always such as 
will suggest themselves to the ordinary mind. To give some con- 
nection to the whole, cross-references have been introduced ; but they 
have been so sparingly used that but little improvement has been made 
in a very faulty system; nor will the index afford the student much as- 
sistance. To illustrate our remarks: We have looked in vain for any 
account of the Revolutionary War under ‘‘ Revolution,’’ ‘‘ War of In- 
’”* and ‘‘ Independence, War of;’’ and, so far as we can 
discover, there is no connected account of it in the book. It is treated 
in parts under such heads as: ‘‘ Last Blood Shed in the. Revolution,”’ 
‘* Last Conflict of the Revolution,”’ ‘‘ Restraining Acts,’’ ‘‘ Reconcilia- 
tion With America,’’ ‘‘ Quarrel With “America Fairly Stated,’’ etc. 
But we do not believe that many persons will think of looking for these 
data under their several heads; and it is only under them that they 
can be found. There are no cross-references directing the reader from 
one to the other, and, if he should chance to strike upon the paragraph 
** Quarrel With America Fairly Stated,’’ we do not think he will 
be particularly edified to read : 

* Rudely forced to drink tea, Massachusetts, in anger, 
Spills the tea on John Bull. John falls on to bang her. 
Massachusetts, enraged, calls her neighbors to aid, 
And gives Master John a severe bastinade. 
Now, good men of the law, who is at fault— 
The one who begins or resists the assault? ” 
Anderson’s Constitutional Gazette (1775). 

This is the entire article, and several of the others spoken of are 
equally trifling! In an essay on the Revolution, the verse might serve 
to enliven it, but placed alone, and purporting to state fairly the grounds 
of the quarrel that caused the Revolution, it appears ridiculous. 

As will be seen from the above, the use of cross-references has not 
been fully carried out. Nor is this an exceptional case. That the as- 
sertion may not rest upon our word, we will turn to Pennsylvania,—the 
subject the author has chosen to explain his system. Under ‘‘ Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania,’’ there is an article on the claim of the 
former to land within the boundaries of the latter. The same subject 
is treated under ‘‘ Pennymite and Yankee War,’’ and under ‘“ Susque- 
hanna Company.’’ There is no reference from ‘‘ Pennsylvania’’ to any 
of these, and the only one given is from ‘* Pennymite and Yankee War ’”’ 
to ‘‘ Susquehanna Company.’’ This is an :mportant chapter in the his- 
tory of the Keystone State and in that of Connecticut ; but, if a person 
should look for it under ‘‘ Pennsylvania,’’ he would find nothing ; if 
under ‘‘ Connecticut,’’ he would obtain about one-ninth of the informa- 
tion which is in the book on the subject. 

The useless manner in which the articles are cut up must be suffi- 
ciently obvious from what we have said ; but there are instances of even 
a more provoking character, when the reader is turned from the place 
where he would naturally expect to find the desired information, to a 
heading of not a particle of value. From “ Philadelphia,’’ he must 
turn to ‘‘ Brotherly Love, City of,’’ and there he will find an historical 
account of the city! The latter part of the description of the battle of 
Long Island is given under ‘‘ Retreat from Long Island,’’ and from 
‘* Conway’s Cabal’’ we are directed to ‘‘ Conspiracy Against Washing- 
ton,’’—besides which, the article is not referred to under Washington. 
If the idea in this case was to bring all of the conspiracies against 
Washington together, some allowance could be made ; but, when the 
Hickey plot is needed, it will be found under “ Plot,’’ and nowhere 
else that we can discover. 
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The peculiarities of some of the headings must have struck the 
reader before this ; but what must be thought of the manner in which 
they are indexed? Here are ‘‘ The Fields, Public Meeting in,’’ and 
‘<The Prophet,’’ indexed under ‘‘ The; ’’ ‘‘ Dark and Bloody Ground”’ 
ur der ‘* Dark ;’’ “ Daring Raid in Northern Georgia’’ under ‘‘ Dar- 
ing;’’ ‘ Firmness of Franklin’’ under ‘‘ Firmness,’’—and no reference 
to it from ** Franklin ;’’ ‘* Dutch and German Members of the Washing- 
ton Family ’’ under ‘‘ Dutch,’’—and no reference to it from ‘* Washing- 
ton; ’’—and so on. In fact, the whole index of thirty-six and a half 
pages is of little use. It consists chicfly of the subject-headings, and, 
as the articles themselves are arranged in alphabetical order in the book, 
there is nothing gained by turning to the index, except for the cross- 
references, and a few others, not amounting in all to more than one- 
fourth of the whole. 

It is unnecessary to say more of the faulty construction of the 
book. To discuss it is dreary work, the unpleasantness of which is not 
compensated for by the interesting passages we meet with in the course 
of the performance. What the value of tiie whole would be under a 
better arrangement, it is difficult to say. 

‘The question naturally arises: ‘* How was it that an author and pub- 
lisher of so much experience should have given to the public such an 
ill-digested volume ?’’ The typography is excellent; the illustrations, 
although not all new, are profuse, and add greatly to the appearance of 
the work ; but the editorial part has been performed with such disre- 
gard of well-established rules that the intelligent reader is unable to 
proceed with either satisfaction or profit, however much he may desire 
to do so. Some of the articles, we gladly say, are up to what we would 
expect from Dr. Lossing, and are excellently done. This is particu- 
larly the case with the biographical sketches and most of the articles 
reliting to the War of 1812. We must confess, however, that, judging 
from the whole, we do not think that Dr. Lossing was the man for the 
work. ‘The school in which he has been educated did not fit him for it. 
He has been in the habit of treating subjects of wide scope, and has 
done so with ability. His pages of easy-flowing language, full of sunny 
pictures, have gained for him more real friends than any writer of 
American history, save Washington Irving. Many we know who love him 
through his books, and to them it will be, as it is to us, a disappoint- 
ment, that this, which should be an epitome of his life-work, should 
be so deficient, both in symmetry and system. 





}.X?TRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS. OF WILLIAM M. THACKERAY.— 
The handsome volume with this title, issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
gives a very fair idea of the cynical yet not unkind social philosophy of 
Thackeray. It is not precisely a book to ‘‘ read through,’’ but it is a 
good book to have and to pick up for a ‘‘bad quarter of an hour,’’ as 
the occasion or the mood warrants. No writer more thoroughly de- 
ands the proper mood for his enjoyment than Thackeray. At times, 
with most of us, his persistent and confidential reminder that we are 
all humbugs is tiresome, destructive of entertainment and possibly of 
instruction ; but again, at the right time, when tired or disappointed, 
his rallying but not uncheerful message falls upon most wiliing ears. 
It is the simple truth that no novelist—it is a pity there is no other 
word to fit the best writers thus imperfectly classed,—wears as well as 
Thackeray, and it is doubtless because of his superior knowledge of 
men, his vast variety, and his unflagging cheerfulness. 

This book of extracts is much more satisfactory than compilations 
of the kind usually are, for the reason that Thackeray was an eminently 
thoughtful writer, and there are many passages from his works that can 
solid.y stand alone, appreciable without the context. It is not easy to 
treat Scott, Dickens, or any of tiie other master hands, ex: ept George 
‘liot, in the same way. Entertaining episodes may be quoted; but 
there is no point in that, for the full narratives of the books are better. 
But social philosophy like Thackeray’s lends itself pleasantly to such a 
scheme. 

The editor of these extracts (the work is good enough to have a 
name put to it,) has arranged them under various divisions, such as 
** Parents and Children,’’ ‘* Childhood and Youth,’’ “‘ Love,’’ ‘* Court- 
ship,’ ** Marriage,’’ ‘* Advancing Years,’’ etc., and much skill and 
complete knowledge of the subj: ct is shown by the collocation of vari- 
ous and contrasting views from the different books, formed st varying 
tmes in the author’s life. The Thackeray ‘ Extracts’’ are to be 
hearuly commended. 


‘OPERAS: THEIR AUTHORS AND THEIR Pots,’”’ by ‘“ Notelrac,’’ (J. 
§. Lippincott & Co.,) isa slight and not especially noteworthy perform- 
ance. It gives outlines of the plots of some thirty Italian, French, 
German and English operas now most commonly performed. What 
demand there is for so exhaustive a treatment of the subject, we have 
io nicans Of knowing ; but we should judge it is not great. All opera- 


goers know-all about the subject,’ and nobody else is interested. 


** Notelrac’’ claims that to have this information collected from the 
various librettos in a single volume is an advantage ; but why so, when 
the matter is so familiar? The librettos themselves might have been 
better utilized. A volume comprising sensible translations, and abjur- 





ing the dreadful things we are accustomed to in the mongrel ‘‘ books of 
the opera,’’ might be useful, since opera-goers constantly use librettos, 
familiar as they are with the ‘‘ arguments.’’ As for occasional operatic 
spendthrifts, they will not be satisfied with ‘‘ Notelrac’s ’’ labors, since 
they demand not so much the argument as the full story. We really 
fear that it is a case of ‘‘ Love’s labor lost.’’ 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


NuMA RovumEsTAN. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated from the French by Virginia 
Champlin. Pp. 312. $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) : 

Esau Runswick. By Katharine S. Macquoid. (« Trans-Atlantic” Novels.) Pp. 362. 
$0.60. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Eunice LatHrop, SPINSTER. By Annette Lucille Noble. (Knickerbocker ” 
Novels.) Pp. 322. $0.60. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 

THE FATAL MARRIAGE; OR, ORVILLE DEVILLE. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. Pp. 387. $0.75. T. B. Peterson & Bro., Philadelphia. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ee UMA ROUMESTAN ” has just been published in this country by Messrs. Lee 

& Shepard, Boston, the translation being made by Miss Virginia Champlin, 
The volume has the same illustrations as the French edition. A Paris letter to THE 
AMERICAN, No. 72, reviewed the original work at length. 

The Messrs. Longman (London,) are trying an experiment in the publication of 
novels. They are now bringing out Mrs. Oliphant’s serial, «« In Trust,” in three vol- 
umes, for twelve shillings, thus breaking through the almost unvaried custom of 
charging—for three-volume novels,—a guinea and a haif. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons will soon publish a new and revised edition of 
“Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates.” It will embrace the leading events of 1881 up to 
date of printing. 

It has been recently announced that the Sidney Lanier memorial fund now 
amounts to $4,216. 

Mr. Murray, the London publisher, has just issued a new work by Mr. Edward. 
Rae. Its title is «“ The White Sea Peninsula,” and it is an account of a journey un- 
dertaken by Mr. Rae in 1879, in the course of which he made the circuit of Russian 
Lapland and saile® half round the White Sea. The work, which is illustrated with 
numerous etchings and wood-cuts, contains some curious information concerning the 
customs, religion and folk-lore of the Lapps and Samoyedes. 

The London World mentions a rumor that Her Majesty is preparing for private 
publication an interesting volume. 

The Roman paper, the Xzforma, is about to commence the publication of an Italian 
translation of « Dariel Deronda.” 

The series of articles appearing in the A¢lantic Monthly, entitled “ Studies in the 
South,” seem to deserve particular notice. The author drew some unusual share of 
attention by his article,a year or two ago, on “Certain Dangerous Tendencies in 
American Life,” and his visit to the South for the preparation of these papers was 
made under peculiarly favorable circumstances for making a minute examination of all 
features of Southern social and domestic life, industry and manufactures, as well as the 
soil and climate of the different sections. 

Two attractive and readable novelsare hot from the press of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons,—** Eunice Lathrop, Spinster,” by Annette Lucille Noble, (author of “Uncle 
Jack’s Executors,”) appearing in the “ Knickerbocker Series ; ” and “« Esau Runswick,” 
by Catherine S. Macquoid, in the “ Trans-Atlantic Series.” 

Mr. L. Lum Smith, an enterprising business publisher, has begun the issue in 
Philadelphia of 7e Oriental Casket, a literary monthly, to be edited by Mr. Emerson 
Bennett. The first number, that for January, is enclosed by a handsome cover, the 
design of Mr. W. R. Balch, and the contents are introduced by a metrical rendering, 
from his pen, of « A Spanish Legend.” 

We have neglected to notice the fact that the old and well-known firm of Lindsay 
& Blakiston, medical publishers, Philadelphia, was dissolved at the end of 1881, Mr. 
Lindsay retiring. Mr. Blakiston has, with his son, Mr. Kenneth M. Blakiston, and 
Mr. Frank W. Robinson, formed the new firm of P. Blakiston, Son & Co. The old 
house has existed since July, 1843, making it “ the oldest without change ” in Phila- 
delphia, in that line of business, and “ with few exceptions the oldest in the country.” 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready “Memories of Old Friends,” 
edited by Horace M. Pym,—alluded to in THE AMERICAN last week; “ Studies ‘n 
Medizval History,” by Charles J. Stillé, LL. D.; and “Hume,” (the fifth volume of 
“ Philosophical Classics for English Readers,”) edited by William Knight, LL. D. 
They have also in press “ Leeds’s Smaller History of the United States,” by Josiah W. 
Leeds; a Charles Dickens birth-day book, with extracts and designs selected by Mr. 
Dickens's daughter, Mrs. Perugini; and “ Indian Tribes of the United States,” edited 
by Francis S. Drake. 

Mr. Arthur Kinglake, a Somersetshire magistrate, and brother to the author of 
« Eéthen,” projects a new and somewhat unusual quarterly publication, He will call 
it The Prisoner, and devote it to subjects affecting the improvement of the condition of 
prisoners, the state of the jails, the progress of discharged prisoners’ aid societies, and 
of industrial schools, etc. Mr. Kinglake has for a great number of years actively and 
benevolently interested himself in such questions. 
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The remains of Keats’s friend Severn are shortly to be placed in a tomb adjoining 
the grave of the poet, and Lord Houghton is going to Rome to preside at the ceremony. 

Dr. J. P. Wickersham, for many years Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsyl. 
vania, has begun the preparation of a work which he has long had in contemplation, 
—a history of education in Pennsylvania. His competency for the task is scarcely 
equalled by that of any other person; no one is more familiar with the subject, and few 
know it so well. 

Charles Reade is to write a series of articles for /arper's Weekly, the first of which, 
entitled «* Perseverance,” and giving a sketch of Sir Robert Lush, appears this week. 


Messrs. Ford, Howard & Hulbert, of New York, have published a little volume of 


singular ingenuity and usefulness,—a triple comparative edition of the Gospel of Mark, 
giving the authorized and revised versions an! the « American version,” with the 
readings and renderings -preferred by the American revisers incorporated in the text, 
with the Sunday-school lessons for the year, (this Gospel is the subject ofstudy for 
1882,) a chronological list of events in the life of Christ, ete. 


DRIF?7. 

—The winter exhibition of the British Royal Academy it is expected will be at 
least as attractive as the average of its forerunners The Queen has again opened the 
treasures of Buckingham Palace to the Academicians. Lord Normanton’s Gains- 
borough’s “ Cottage Door ’’ and Rubens’s « Lion Cubs ” will appear. The Sebastiano 
del Piombo will be accompinied from Blenheim by 2 noble Sir Joshuaand Van Dyck’s 
«“ Love Clipping the Wings of Time.” The Duke of Grafton, the Marquis of Bute, 
and other generous owners, will lead pictures. 

—The 7imes of /ndia states that Mr. R. Sewell has reported an interesting archee- 
ological discovery of remains in the Kistna district, which it is thought are those of 
an ancient Buddhist ¢o/e, similar to that at Amaravati, though smaller. From a draw- 
ing of one of the sculptured marbles, it appears that the inscription is the later Pali 
character ; the drawing is clearly Buddhist in design. Dr. Burgess is to make an ex- 
amination. 


—At the request of the Mayor of Orléans, the French Minister for Fine Arts has 
just granted that town a subvention of forty thousand francs for the purchase and re- 
storation of the house of Agnés Sorel, Rue du Taboar. A sum of twenty-five thousand 
francs will be applied exclusively to the restoration of the house in question, which 
has become the property of the municipality of Orlcans for fifty thousand francs. 

—The authorities of the South Kensington Museum will shortly exhibit at Bethnal 
Green a collection of fine water-color paintings from famous pictures by Raphael, Da 
Vinci, Tintoretto, Titian, Velasquez, Murillo, Cano, Holbein, and others, sixty-five in 
number. These copies were made by Herr Stohl for the late Empress of Russia, and 
have been dep sited with the Art Department for public use by the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh. 


—In the course of excavations in the suburbs of Valencia (Spain), a gold Arab 
ainar has been discovered which was struck by order of Mahomed Aben-Saad, King 
of Murcia, in the year of the Hegira 546, A. D. 1152. 


—Messrs. Weitt & Merz, of Zurich, (says the 4¢hene@um,) have been turning naph- 
thaline, hitherto regarded as a waste product, to good account. The naphthaline colors 
produced by this firm are characterized by fine yellow and red tints, their latest dis 
covery being a dye of a singular golden hue, to which the name of “sun-gold ” has 
been given. 

—The gold axe of King Koffee of Ashantee, lately sent to Queen Victoria, has been 
deposited inthe South Kensington Museum. It is described as “a triangular blade 
of iron, apparently cut from a piece of boiler-plate, roughly stuck into a clumsy hand le 
of African oak. The handle is covered with leopard-skin, part of which, immediately 
above the blade, is deeply s piled, appirently with blood. Bands of thin gold, en- 
riched with uncouth chevrons and lunettes ev resoussé, are placed round the handle. 
The sheath of the blade, whic. 1s of tige--skin, acco.npiies this hideous implement, 
and attached to it is the sole element waich has anything like artistic merit. ‘Ihis is 
a nondescript object of beaten gold, shaped like a large cockl:-shell, with curved horns 
extended fromthe hinge, and not inelegantly decorated with lines and punctures ez 
repoussé and open work of quasi-scrolls.” ; 


—It is curious to note (says Walford’s Antiquarian Mayuzine,) that Shakespeare 
never seems to invent a name, but that, as Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps remarks, 
“he always adopts the names of persons distinguished or obscure.” Among people 
living in St. Savior’s, Southwark, or otherwise—so to speak, —under Sha kespeare’s 
nose at the time above-mentioned, were Yorick, Simon Cutlinz, Poynings or Poins, 
Bardolph, Fastolfe, Tybolt, etc. Mr. Keighley observes that “the origin of Mad 
is very uncertain ;” but I find that John Mabb and Isabel were owners of the Tabard 
Inn in 1590, as evidenced in the Chancery proceedings, « Mabbe vs. Preston,” still 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 


—A recent London news note says: “ The Great Temple of Karnak has suffered 
Serious damage from the inundation. Professor Maspero is on the point of starting 
for Thebes in order to examine the condition of the-ruins. te is also about to ar- 
range for the immediate excavation of the Great Temple of Luxor, having obtained 
the sanction of the Egyptian Government for the carrying out of this important work, 
which was long desired by the late Mariette Pacha. A heavy indemnity will have to 
be paid to the fe//aheen, whose village is almost entirely built in and upon the ruins. 
The local mosque will also have to be pulled down,—a task of some difficulty, and re- 
quiring delicate management.” , 





—A picture painted by Munkacsy in his student days at Pesth was recently bought 
at a broker’s for the sum of five florins. The lucky purchaser has since obtained from 
the great painter an assurance of the genuine character of his find. 


— An important discovery of the remains of a very large temple, with a long sub- 
terranean gallery, supported by three rows of columns, has been made at Sauxay, near 
Poictiers, I*rance, by the Pére de la Croix; and at a little distance from the temple the 
remains of a bathing-establishment. Fragments of sculpture, pottery, pictures and 
coins have been dug up. 

—A. Hartleben, of Vienna, will, the London Academy says, shortly publish a 
“ History of Printing,” by Carl Faulmann, who will, it is promised, throw much fresh 
light on the personality of Guttenberg and on the early history of the art. At the 
same time, the author has not neglected to record the latest improvements of modern 
printing. The Austrian Government has undertaken to defray the cost of publication. 


—Mr. Hubert Herkomer, A.R.A., has been commissioned by the Fine Art Society 
to execute mezzotint plates after Mr. Millais’s portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, exhibited 
last summer at the Royal Academy, and after the sime artist’s new picture, “ Caller 
Herring.” Mr. Herkomer has had in preparation a series of lectures on the principles 
of wood-cutting and other illustrative arts, the first of which was delivered at the Lon- 
don Institution on January 12th. 


—An interesting sale of works of art, bronzes, and old furniture, which belonged 
to the late Honoré de Balzac, the novelist, has recently taken place at the ch@teau of 
Beauregard, Villeneuve St. Georges, the residence of his widow. Many of the articles 
bore annotations in the handwriting of Balzac himself. A great number of savznts 
and collectors were present, and some purchases were made for the national library. 
Most of the things were, however, taken by friends of the writer, and, in order to 
facilitate acquisitions by them, dealers were not admitted to the sale. 


—Concerning new projects of exploration in Africa, a London journal says: “ The 
statement which has been made, that the Royal Geographical Society are about to dis- 
patch an expedition to the snowy range of Equatorial Africa, and thence to the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, is exceedingly premature, not to say incorrect. At the time of the great 
agitation in favor of African exploration in 1876-77, the Council seriously considered 
the advisability of exploring twu routes to the Victoria Nyanza,—one from Mombasa, 
by Kilima-Ndjaro, to the southeast shore of the lake, and the other from Formosa 
Bay, along the valley of the River Dana, by Mount Kenia, to the northeast corner ; 
and we believe that the late Mr. Keith Johnson was most eager to undertake the ex- 
ploration of this region. But the idea was given up, owing to the hostility of the 
Masai tribes and the inadequacy of the funds for such an expedition. All that has 
been done at the present time—in consequence, probably, of the suggestion of the 
British Association,—is to inquire of Mr. Joseph Thomson what would be the probable 
cost of such an expedition, and whether he would be disposed to undertake it As his 
relations with the Sultan of Zanzibar are said to be somewhat strained, owing to his 
inability to find coal where it does not exist, Mr. Thomson will probably be glad of 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself in a field where other travellers have failed to 
accomplish much. Dr. F. Lafitte and other enterprising Frenchmen of Sfax are pro- 
moting a plan for penetrating into the interior of Africa, by which Bornu, Wadai and 
Darfur may be reached from the north by means of a service of caravans starting from 
Jerba, in Tunis. ‘They will thus be able to open commercial relations with the richest 
part of the Soudan, while the various railway projects on the western side would open 
but a limited area to commerce.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BENEFICIARY EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 
Tothe Editor of Tue AMERICAN: 
A* article in THE AMERICAN of December loth pays a high compliment to the 
LX character of the Christian ministry, but protests against any pecuniary aid being 
aftorded those who are preparing for their holy office. It is worthy of notice that a large 
proportion of the American clergy, whom the author of the article commends, were 
educated under the very system he condemns. Complete independence in this world 
is impossible. As the Scripture tells us, “ we are members, one of another.” . . . 
In speaking of the beneficiary as an object of charity, and as in danger of learn- 
ing to “sponge,” an entirely wrong view of the subject is taken. Every clergyman 
of any ability gives the Church at least one thousand dollars per year in unrequited 
services, and some brilliant men give at least twenty to thirty thousand dollars, which 
they would readily earn in that time in any other profession. If the term “ sponge ” 
is to be used at all, would it not rather refer to the layman who pays his lawyer and 
doctor largely, and starves his parson? If the average time of clerical work should 
be roughly estimated at fifteen years, the clergyman presents the Church with fifteen 
thousand dollars, at least, in unrequited services; is it asking too much that the 
Church should advance, say, one thousand dollars, toward a preparation for this gratuity ? 
Probably scarcely any candidates for the ministry are wholly supported during their 
course ; they are simply aided. The professions of u.edicine and law do not demand 
as long a course of study as ought to precede ordination, especially in the dead lan- 
guages. The candidate for holy orders is preparing for a special work, and funds are 
advanced with that idea, as is done in business matters. If a merchant desired a 
clerk to do business in China, it might be necessary for him to spend some time in ac- 
quainting himself with the language and people, but his salary would be paid in hope 
of future gain. A college professor is sometimes sent abroad to study, that he may 
teach the better when he returns. While he is apparently useless to the college, he re- 
ceives a large income, because it is expected that his instruction will be more profitable 
in the future. The large outlay in Northern explorations, and in opening up new 
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avenues of commerce in distant lands, is made by the influence of future hopes. What 


| 
| 


would be thought of Mr. Bennett if he should say to his Arctic explorers: “« You can | 


have no outfit until you hand in your report of an accomplished voyage ?” 


If the | 


clergy were not aided in preparing for their work, years would be wasted in other | 
duties before they could be serviceable to the Church in their chosen calling, and the | 


extreme tug of poverty, with double work, would shorten lite, and perhaps often end 
it prematurely. 

The reports of « The Society for the Increase of the Ministry ” will show that some 
ul its students were not such a “ poor set”? as your correspondent describes, but that 
they have stood very high in colleges, as they now stand high in clerical position. 


Perhaps some of the strictures made in this connection should be referred to humanity | 


rather than to theological students, though they have their faults. If certain theolog- 
ical students did not continue to attend the lectures of a professor of music, it was 
probably because he did not succeed in interesting them, no matter how much he may 


have known of his subject; or because they were not versed in music. The crowds 


of clergy and laity who attended Principal Dawson's lectures plainly showed that re- | 


ligious addresses may be made attractive. Would lectures on music be largely attended 


Delaware and Hudson, 10634 ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 12434; Michigan 
Central, 86; Union Pacific, 1173; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 36; Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific, preferred, 677; Hannibal and St. Joseph, common, 947%; Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 107%; St. Paul and Omaha, 35%;. St. Paul and 
Omaha, preferred, 100% ; Louisville and Nashville, 94%; Kansas and Texas, 363% ; 
Nashville and Chattanooga, 83; Denver and Rio Grande, 7034; New York, On- 
tario end Western, 26%; Norfolk and Western, preferred, 5514 ; Mobile and Ohio, 


333 Erie and Western, 3314 ; Canada Southern, 5354; Columbus, Cleveland and In- 


' diana Central, 19%; Central Pacific, 885g; Missouri Pacific, 102; Texas Pacific; 


in this city by any class of persons? The advice to withhold aid from beneficial socie- | 
ties seems very dangerous to the interests of the Church, when the present system has — 


produced to a large extent such a class of men as moves the writer of the article in 
question to say: “The country never possessed a clergy of greater ability or earnest- 


ness than it does to-day.” 
(Rev.] S. F. HorcuKIn. 


BUSTLETON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Nore.—Fhe Church, being a corporate body, has a right to take means to insure | 
its preservation and continuity. The professions of law and medicine have no such | 


body to represent them. 
taining fee of a lawyer may be referred to as a case in point.—S. F. H. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January 26. 


HE business of the week past has been somewhat strengthened by the announce- 
ment that the railroad competition in freights was in the way of settlement, a pre- 


liminary armistice having been arranged ; and it has also been disturbed and weakened | 


by the apprehension that the collapse in French speculations would cause a general 
unsettlement of the European money-markets, resulting in the export of gold from this 
country. The quotations of exchange rose on Tuesday to rates within a fraction of the 
exporting limit ; but more satisfactory news, Wednesday, as to the situation in Paris, 
with an apparent inclination almost to buy American securities, caused an improved 


feeling, and the rates of exchange fell off. Under present circumstances, the coming in | 


of specie is entirely beyond possibility, and cautious people are discussing the likelihood 
that we shall presently need to send it abroad. 

The following were the closing prices (sales,) of leading stocks in Philadelphia 
yesterday: Northern Pacific, common, 35; Northern Pacific, preferred, 723{; Buffalo, 
Viutsburg and Western, 1934; Reading Railroad, 317; Pennsylvania Railroad, 614 ; 
lehigh Valley Railroad, 62; United Companies of New Jersey Railroad, 185 ; Lehigh 
Navigation, 42%. 

In New York, the closing prices of principal stocks were: New York Central, 131 54; 
New York, Lake Erie and Western, 40% ; Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 112 5¢ ; 
Cc. and N. W., common, 128; C. and N. W., preferred, 139; Ohio and 
Mississippi, 34.4 ; Pacific Mail, 4134; Western Union, 801; ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 


common, 10734; Milwaukee and St. Paul, preferred, 121; New Jersey Central, 95 1 ; 


With regard to prepayment for expected services, the re- 


248. 
The New York banks, in their statement at the close of last week, again showed a 
large gain of reserve, the surplus over legal requirements having reached $9,674,375. 
The principal items in their statement were as follows: 





January 14. January 21, Differences. 
Loans, $319,554,000 $321,071,800 Inc. $1,517,800 
Specie, 66,529,200 68,764,100 Inc. 2,234,900 
Legal tenders, 17,574,800 18,909, 300 Inc. 1,334,500 
Deposits, 307,402,600 311,996, 100 Inc. 4,593,500 
Circulation, 20,158,600 20,001,500 Dec. 157,100 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks for last week also showed an easy condition, 
and a gain of $223,308 in reserve. The following were the principal items of the state- 


ment: 
January 14. January 21. Differences. 
Loans, oe $74,165,142 $74,590,237 Inc. $425,09 
Reserve, 17,897,248 18,120,566 Inc. 223,30 
Deposits, 51,637,360 52,085,309 Dec. 447,949 
Circulation, 11,133,986 11,086,156 Dec. 47,830 
Clearings, . 50,917,992 57,092,413 Dec. 6,174,421 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York < 
yesterday : B 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . : A 114% 115 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . 2 . : 11434 115 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, : ; : 118% 118% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . 118% 118% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, 126 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 127 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 128 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 131 
Continued 6s, : : : 101 101 & 


Continued 53s, : : : : 102% 1023 
The statement of the business of all lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
east of Pittsburg and Erie, for December, 1881, as compared with the same month in 


1880, shows: 


An increase in gross earnings of $183,923 
An increase in expenses of 106,984 
An increase in net earnings of $76,939 é 
The twelve months of 1881, 2s compared with the same period in 1880, show: : 
> 
An increase in gross earnings of $3,864,110 q 
An increase in expenses of 2,084,762 5 
ee a 
An increase in net earnings of $779,348 5 


All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie, for the twelve months of 1881, show a surplus 
over liabilities of $2,713,152, being a loss, as compared with the same period in 1880, 
of $358,900. 
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Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 


WM, WHARTON, Jx., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 








SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—— WITH 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SEST QUALITY TOOLS. 
Sharpened Ready For Use. 
“A PLACE FOR EVERSTHING.“ 
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STANDARD HOUSEHOLD 


REMEDIES. 


DR. D. JAYNE’S 


FAMILY MEDICINES 


Are prepared with great care, expressly for family use, and are 
sv admirably calculated to preserve health and remove disease, 
that no family should be without them, ‘hey consist of 


Jayne’s Expectorant, for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, Consump- 
tion, and ali Pulmonary and Bronchial Affections. It promotes 
expectoration and allays inflammation. 

Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge, for Worms, Dyspepsia, Piles, 
General Debility, &c. An excellent tonic for children, and a bene- 
ficial remedy in many of the ailments of the young. 


Jayne’s Carminative Balsam, for Bowel and Summer Com- 
plaints, Colics, Cramp, Cholera, &c A certain cure for Diarrhoea, 
Cholera Morbus, and Inflammation of the Bowels. 

Jayne’s Alterative, of established eff:cacy in Purifying the 
Blood, and for Curing Scrofula, Goitre, Dropsy, Salt Rheum, Epi- 
lepsy, Cancers, and Diseases of the Skin and Bones, 

Jayne’s Ague Mixture, for the cure of Fever and Ague, In- 
termittent and Remittent Fevers, &c. These distressing com- 
plaints are very generally eradicated by this remedy when taken 
strictly as directed. 


Jayne's Liniment or Counter Irritant, for Sprains, Bruises, 
Soreness in the Bones or Muscles, Rheumatism, and useful in ail 
cases where an external application is required 

Jayne’s Sanative Pills, a valuable Purgative, and a certain 
cure for all Bilious Affections, Liver Complaints, Costiveness, 
Dyspepsia, and Sick Headache. 


Jayne’s Hair Tonic, fer the Preservation, Beauty, Growth 
and Restoration of the Hair. A pleasant dressing for the hair, and 
a useful toilet article. 


Jayne’s Specific for the Tape Worm, a certain, safe, and 
prompt remedy. 


In settlements and localities where the attendance of a Physician 
cannot be readily obtained, Families will find these Remedies of 
greatservice The Directions which accompany them are in plain, 
unprofessional language, easily understood by all, and, in addition, 
Jayne’s Medical Almanac and Guide to Health, to be had gratis of 
all Agents, contains, besides a reliable Calendar, a Catalogue of 
Diseases, THE SYMPTOMS BY WHICH THEY MAY BF KNOWN, together 
with advice as to the proper remedies to be used. 

All of Dr. D. Jayne & Son’s Family Medicines are sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 
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No. 1207 Arch Street, Whiladelphias 


(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 
!RUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


&g-Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant. 


Copy for Advertisements should reach 
us by 9 A. M., Thursday. 


Tue AMERICAN, 


P.O. Box 1690. PHILADELPHIA. 


\ "ANTED—A FEW COMPETENT SOLICITORS, of good 

address and satisfactory reference as to character for honesty 
and sobriety, to canvass for a hign-class weekly. To the right 
party a fair cash compensation will be paid. Address, in own hand- 
writing, Philadelphia P, O. Box 2445. 


TIMBER LAND FOR SALE. 


f Benn - IN NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA, with good rail- 
road outlet both to New York and Philadelphia. ell tim- 
bered with Hemlock of extra quality, Birch, Cherry, etc. New 
Saw Mill on the property, and lumbering operations in progress. 
Parties — it desire to close out a partnership. Address, H. 
M. Jenkins, West Chester, Pa, 





ALL NEW MUSIC 
122 3 Ches tnut + as published, with large 
catalogue, at half price. Mail orders special attention, 

ORRIN ROGERS. 
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First Rank. 


Our Chestnut street Clothing ranks first for quality, 
style and make. Compare it with any other make, and 
if it is not better and lower in price, quality considered, 
bring it back and get the money. 


John Wanamaker & Co., 


818-820-822 CHESTNUT STREET. 





Philadelphia Mourning Store 


FONES & FISHER, 
918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 














Barker Brothers &© Co. | 


Bankers and Brokers, 





28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Fhilaaetphta. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 


Interest on Deposits, and transact a gen- | 


eral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND Tea DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 








Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 


JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 

JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA. | 
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‘THE FirTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 
THe New York Hore. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-Third St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


THE UNIVERSE.—From the 
New and much cheaper editior. 


French of F. A, Poucusr. 
Square 8vo. 270 wood-cuts 


$3.75. 
“An admirable work to be most heartily commended.’’—Lon- 
Don TIMEs, 
“As interesting 


’ 


as the most exciting romance.”-—LoNDON 
“*We know of no work so likely to stimulate in the young an 
interest in physical phenomena.’’—ForTNIGHTLY ReviIEW. 
PORTUGAL: OLD AND NEW.—By OswaLtp Crawrorp, 
British Consul at Oporto. New and cheap edition. 8vu. 
With all the illustrations. $2.25. 
‘*Possesses a keen sense of humor and a lively power of descrip- 
tion. His work will undoubtedly remain the authority on the 


| subject of this interesting and little known country.”—NEw York 


NATION. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION, AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY BUDDHISM.—By Pror. W. Ruys 
Davips. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1881. Large 8vo. 


Cloth, extra, 

IN THE KNICKERBOCKER 
SERIES. “EUNICE LATHROP, SPINSTER.” By 
ANNETTE L, Nos te, author of ‘“‘ Uncle Jack’s Executors.” 
Square 16mo. Cloth, $1 co; paper, 60 cts. 

Ot “Uncle Jack’s Executors.”’ ithe Lirrrary Wortp said: 
“‘Written out of life itself, with great spirit and with no little humor.”’ 
THE NEW NOVEL IN THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 

SERIES. ‘*ESAU RUNSWICK.” By Karnuarine S 
MacgQuorp, author of “Patty,’’ “‘Legends of Normandy and 
Brittany,” etc. Square 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cts. 


NEARLY READY: 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN OF VIC- 
TORIA; WITH A GLANCE AT THE PAST. By 
Henry Morcey. Popular edition, square 16mo,, $1.25. Library 
edition, 8vo., $2.00. 





ESTABLISHED 1864. 


QGECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
_ Many as Good as New, at Low Prices. 
15 & 17 N. 13th Street, Phila. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Successor to Peter Doyle, 





Send for catalogue. 


A few copies of “The Book-Hunter’”’ left, price, $3.00 net. 


** Mr, Howells shows his usual skill and humor, and more than 


| an ordinary amount of ingenuity.’”’—Tuer Nation. 


‘* Bright, humorous and entertaining.’”’—Tuk Critic. 
** Abounds in bright humor.’’— THE INDEPENDENT. 
“Told with consummate skill.””— PHILADELPHIA LEDGER. 


Dr. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 
By WM. D. HOWELLS. Published by James 
R. Osgood & Co. ($1.50.) 


““A study of woman’s foibles, pursued with great humor.’’— 
LireraRy Worvp. 

“We call it delightful with reason.”—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

“« Grace Breen is one of the most lovable of his creations. She 
carries our hearts as surely as the Lady of the Aroostook.’”’—Nrw 
York TRIBUNE. 

“lo playfully illuminate the deepest social problems is his 
special gift.”"—TuHe Liat. 





Tue AMERICAN 


is FOR SALE IN BOSTON AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 


A. WILLIAMS &-CO.,, 
283 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Advertisements and Subscriptions for ‘TH AMERICAN will be for- 
warded by Messrs. EVERETT & ZERRAHN, 257 Wash- 


ington Street, Room 8, Herald Building. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 
SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Estabnshed for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trust ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, 
BENJ. B. COMEGYS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
—— DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
WILLIAM S. GRANT 
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